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Democratic Press on the Bryan Boom . 

The Beef Scandal Abroad ............-.. 
The Outlook for Crops and Prosperity 

The President’s Railway Fare... 

Upton Sinclair’s Dream of Home 

New Figures in the Senate 

Topics in Brief....... 


LETTERS AND ART: 


What Is American Music? 

The Tercentenary of Corneille’s Birth 
Elastic Fiction 

Psychic Conditions of the Italian Novel 
Browning on His Own Obscurity 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 


The Evolution ofan Invention 

The Mechanical Measurement of Mind 

The Charm of Effervescence 

Exchange of Professors and International Lan- 


Oxygen from Liquid Air 
Some Earthquake Experiences on the Rail... . 
A New Sound Analyzer 


What is the Use of College Entrance Examina- 
tions? 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 


A Monument to Christian Science 

An Italian Defense of the “ Index” 

Assaults on the Graf-Wellhausen Theory of the 
Pentateuch 

Lack of Agreement among “ Heretics ”’ 


FOREIGN COMMENT: 


The Witches’ Caldron at Chicago 
Magyar Audacity 

The Douma at Work 

The New Triple Alliance 
Anarchism in Spain 
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pp Sharon Springs 
Wi and Cooperstown 


The Adirondacks 
Saratoga Springs 
Lake George 


and many other cool, 
healthful Summer resorts. 





Mailed to any address on receipt of 4 cents postage. 





“A Summer Paradise ”—a handbook of the Northern Tour just issued by the DELAWARE & HUDSON. 


A. A. HEARD, Gen. Passenger Agt., Albany, N. Y. 








COOK’S ROUND THE 
WORLD TOURS 


None so Good at any price. 
The Standard for 65 years. 


Six Tours : Four Westward, Two Eastward. 
Limited numbers ; fares inclusive and most 
moderate. Beautifully illustrated pro- 
gramme; yours for the asking. Tickets 
only sold separately at lowest rates. SIMI- 
LAR TOURS to Europe, Egypt and 
Palestine. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


New York (3 offices), Boston, Phila. 
delphia, Chicago, San Francisco, &c. 
Miss WELDON, who 


FOREIG has had unlimited 
TRAVEL experie —. _ 


Europe 
Orient, has just returned, and_ will 
chaperon a few young ladies abroad this 
summer. Very highest references. Ad- 
dress 108 Madison Avenue, New York. 








To Transatlantic Tourists 
“ The Travelers’ Handbook ”’ is just what you 
will need. Full of hints. $1.00. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. 





FOR 

YOUR TRIP ABROAD, 

LEARN 
FRENCF 


GERMAN or 
SPANISEF 


In a few minutes of pleasant diversion 
every day for a little while you can learn 
any of the great foreign languages by 


The Celebrated, Natural 


Rosenthal Method 


for Quick Language Study 





Sueeessfal, beeause it is Nature’s own method 


Almost unconsciously you glide into thinking in 
the new language, this being the natural, sure way ot 
becoming familiar with the new tongue. You will 
speak, think, and write the new language in surpris- 


ingly short time. Thousands of “ Digest” readers 


have used it. Priee for each language, $6.00. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


IT. ALY Under the leadership of artists, 
art critics, and educators. Our 

Italian University is the most wire 

and attractive travel plan ever provided. 


Sail June 30th, S. S. Canopic 
GREEK The most intensely interest- 
ing country in the world 
CRUISE whether one most enjoys art, 
history, or natural scenery; 
yet the most difficult of access, and the 


least visited. Wecharter a special steamer. 
Sail from Naples, August 5th. 


Leave New York July 17th, 
. S. P. Oskar 


—1 ———4 





Write for Announcement, Italy and Greece 
Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Ct,, Boston 
EUROP Eight weeks sailing July 5, seven 

countries $375. Europe ten weeks 


sailing September 27, twelve countries $500, 
Ba k’s Tours, 1137 Dean Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








How Paris Amuses Itself 


A captivating picture of the merry 
spirit, the sparkle, the color, the throb of 
the gayest of all cities. By F. BERKE- 
LEY SMITH. Profusely illustrated with 
photographs, drawings by the author, 
and water-color drawings by eminent 
French artists and caricaturists. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK. 


The Real Latin Quarter 


Racy sketches of life and characters in 
the famous Bohemia of Paris. By F. 
BERKELEY SMITH. With 100 drawings and 
camera snap shots by the author, two 
caricatures by Sancha, and water-color 
frontispiece by F. Hopkinson Smith. 
12 mo, Cloth, $1.20. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. Puhs., New York. 





BY DAYLIGHT 


The most charming inland water trip on 
the American continent. 


Steamers 


“Mew York” and “Albany” 


General Office, Desbrosses St. Pier, N.Y, 
Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albany 8:30 
A.M. Sundays excepted. 


Afternoon Boat: 


Steamer “Mary Powell,” 


3:10 P.M. from Desbrosses St. 1:45 (Sat- 
urday) 














FAMOUS PEQUOT HOUSE 


and Cottages 
Sea Shore and Country. All cares of 
housekeeping dispelled by a PEQUOT 
COTTAGE. Modern. Full hotel service. 
Always entertainment. N.Y. Yacht Club 
Rendezvous. N. A. Squadron. U. 8. Navy 
Anchorage. Yale-Harvard Varsity Boat 
Races. Stock Ticker. 500 Guests. Write 


W. H. HAGER, Prop’r, 


THE LAURENTIAN 
MOU NTAINS Virgin forests 


and unexplored 
lakes. Unexcelled for health and pleasure. 
Brook and lake trout in abundance. Ideal 
locations for log cabins. Address: 


ALEX. ROUCH, 


Ste. Agathe des Monts, Que., Canada, 








York Beach, Me.—Ocean House, 
Leading hotel. Maine. 6omiles from Boston. 





fine bathing and fishing. Special July 





ST. CHARLES 


On ONEIDA LAKE 








Tue L. B. CHESEBROUGH EsTATE, Owners 


— Illuminated Booklet on Application 


rates. Write for booklet. W. J. Simpson, 
Essentially a Family Hotel June 
Most famous fresh water bathing. 
Boating, Fishing, Golf, to 
Tennis, Dancing 
150 ROOMS October 








Address Manager, St. Charles, Sylvan Beach, N. Y. 














tertaining.”—Christian Intelligencer. 


‘A picture of Washington, both informing and en- 








description. 





WASHINGTON| 


Its Sights and Insights | 
By HARRIET EARHART MONROE | 


A chatty, entertaining guide to the National 
Capital, full of anecdote and unconventional 


“This is an extraordinarily readable account of the 
great capital.” —Latheran Observer, Phila. 
I2mo,- Cloth. 184 Pages of Text & 
go Pages of Inserted Illustrations. 
Price, $1.00, net; by mail, $109. | 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.,New York 








in the eastern hemisphere. 


comfort and convenience, 


12mo. Price, $1.00 net 





The Traveler’s Handbook 


for Transatlantic Tourists 
By JOSEPHINE TOZIER 


A practical book prepared on new lines for travelers 

Full of suggestions with || 

regard to such perplexing matters as shopping, hotels, | | 

ye foreign usages, etiquette, and many other details 
fe) 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








THE MUSICAL CIRCLES °° VAN 4"? 


The great masters and their methods are realistically 
pictured in ‘‘ Your Loving Nell.” The book is a series 
of letters depicting the gn eye of an ape | 
woman, Mrs. Nelly Gore, who studied_music abroad. BALTIMOR' . Buildi 4 : 
12mo, cloth, 231 pages, $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls Com- | E, Piper Building, Baltimore St 


pany, New York and London. 





BOSTON, 170 Washington St. 


SANTA BARBARA : 


With its charm of idling luxury. 


PASO ROBLES 


With its famed hot-mud springs. 


DEL MONTE 


Famous for its golf links and its salmon fishing. 


SANTA CRUZ 


With its great stretches of sandy beach. 


SAN JOSE and MT. HAMILTON 


| With its big Lick telescope. 


MT. SHASTA 


With its famous sparkling Shasta water. 


These are a few of the many attractions along the 1,300 miles of the 
Coast Line of the 


Southern Pacific 
Los Angeles to Portland 


Go west, see and enjoy for yourself the manifold out-of-doors joys offered in 
CALIFORNIA all the year round. 


Inquire 
PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut St. 


SYRACUSE, 212 West Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 


WENTY-SECOND SESSION, July 5—Sept. 21 
Rapid reviews for admission to CORNELL UNIVERSI- 
TY and other colleges, and for conditioned students. 

‘Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., Ithaca, N.Y, 


~ BLAIR ACADEMY 


Blairstown, New Jersey. 
John I. Blair Foundation. Fifty-ninth year. Prepares for 
any American College. New Buildings. Gymnasium and 
Swimming Pool. Campus fifty acres. Moderate rates. 
JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal. 








1830- THE OXFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN -1906 
Oxford, Ohio. One hour from Cincinnati. Four years’ 
College Course. Unusual advantages in music, art, 
oratory and preparatory branches, Faculty trained in 
best schools of Europe and America. $300 a year. 
JANE SHERZER, Pu.D. (Berlin), President. 


FOREST PARK UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Missouri 
College and Preparatory courses, Certificate admits to Wellesley, 
Smith and Vassar. College of Music, E. R. KROEGER, Dir. Voice, 
Violin, Pipe Organ, Elocution, Art, Gym. Buildings overlook Park. 
Year, $275, catalog. ANNA SNEED Carrns, Pres. 








For circulars and particulars address 
YCAMORE FARM SCHOOL, R. F. D.. NEWBURGH, N. 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and —— rays may ores st cae 
“ol furni without charge. in . 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
1065 Tribune Building, Chicago, Mlinois 


SUMMER CAMPS 
WILDMERE CAMP FOR BOYS 


Ten weeks in the Maine woods. Mountain climbing. 
canoeing, swimming. companionship of college-bred 
leaders. Pee Be faciee’ Seacnine te eee Wash- 

" nth season. oklet on uest. 
in ING H. WOODMAN, Ph.B, Adelphi hendomy, WL Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE 
THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


are more attractive than ever 
this season. The New York 
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Central Lines Four-Track 
Series No. 10, “The St. 
Lawrence River from the 


Thousand Islands to the 
Saguenay ” contains the finest 
map ever made of this region. 
Copy will be sent free, post- 
paid, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, 
Manager, General Advertis- 
ing Department, Room 176 F, 
Grand Central Station, New 
York. 
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REACH THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS FROM EVERY 


DIRECTION 
C. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
Nsw Yorx Cuicaco 
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The United States 


in the 


Twentieth Century 


By PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU 
Translated by H. Addington Bruce 


[NX this volume the author makes a study of 
the economic conditions in this country, 
as the result of a recent visit, his point of 
view being French. Notable chapters deal 
with the Negro Problem, of which he writes 
with much sanity and wisdom; the Tariff 
and Free Trade; the Trusts and our varied 
Industries, agricultural and manufacturing. 


THE CONTENTS 
THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 


(Part Ong) 
Chap. I. Environment. 
Chap. II. Origins and Characteristics of the Ameri- 
can People. 


Chap. III. The Composition of the White Population 
and the Distribution of Its Different 
Elements. 
Chap. IV. ‘The Negro Population and the Race 
Question. 
Chap. V. The Natural Increase of the American 
People and Their Birth-Rate. 


RURAL AMERICA—(Parrt Two) 


Chap. I. Natural Conditions, Ownership, and 
Operation. 

Chap. II. The Value and Distribution of Various 
Products. 


Chap. III. The Production of Cereals. 

Chap. IV. The Live-Stock and Dairy Industries, 

Chap. V. The Production of Cotton. 

Chap. VI. Other Products of Importance. 

Chap. VII. Irrigation and the Opening Up of the 
est. 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA—(Parr Turezez) 


Chap. I. General Characteristics of American In- 
dustry and the Causes of Its Superiority. 
Chap. II. How American Industry is Organized. 


Chap. III. Motive Power in America. 

Chap. IV. The Relative Importance and the Distri- 
bution of the Different Industries. 

Chap. V. The Mineral pays 

Chap. VI. The Iron and Steel Industry. 

Chap. VII. The Vehicle Industry. 

Chap. VIII. The Electrical Industry. 

Chap. IX. The Textile rae! 

Chap.X. The Food Products Industry. 

Chap. XI. The Reward of Labor. 


COMMERCIAL AMERICA—(Part Four) 


Chap. I. The American Railway System. 

Chap. II. Foreign Trade. 

Chap. III. Commercial Relations and the American 
Merchant Marine. 


Extracts from Reviews of the French Edition 


Our Commercial Conditions Seen from New 
iewpoints 


“In this study of ‘The United States in the Twentieth 
Century ’ we have a book comparable to Bryce’s ‘Ameri- 
can Commonwealth’ and Munsterberg’s ‘The Americans,’ 
but while the Englishman and the German devote a large 
part of their space to political, intellectual, and social 
phenomena, the Frenchman’s work is a statistical analy- 
sis of the industrial and commercial development of this 
country. It is as thorough, impartial, and clearly 
thought out as the author's former works on colonization, 
taxation, and the Eastern question, and would be of as 
much value to us as to the French if it were translated. 
Of special interest are the frequent comparisons of Euro- 

an and American conditions, and the opinions expressed 

y M. Leroy-Beaulieu of the causes of the wonderful de- 
velopment of the United States, and his views on the 
problems that perplex us.”—The Independent. 


A Forecast of Our Future Development and its Ef- 
fects upon the Old World 


““M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the eminent French Publicist, has 
recently er a volume certain to command wide atten- 
tion in the Old World, and deserving no lessconsideration 
in the New, ‘Les Etats-Unis au XXe Siecle’ is a conscien- 
tious and exhaustive attempt to take an inventory of the 
resources of the United States, and to unfold before Euro- 
pean eyes the causes contributing to place the country 

ina —_ position which all may envy but which none 
can reach.’ M. Leroy-Beaulieu further endeavors—and 
this phase of his holds perhaps the highest interest 
for American readers--to forecast our future economic 
development and its effects unon ‘Old Europe.’”—From 
an exhaustive article in The Outlook, 


8vo, cloth, 400 pages, $2.00 net 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
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PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


This work presents the latest opinion and the most con- 
clusively demonstrated fact on the prevention of every 
important form of human disease. It is written by 
authorities of international reputation. With introduc- 
tion by H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D. Two vols., 8vo, 
cloth, 1081 pp. $7.50. 


SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 


A history of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs with 
regard to sickness and its cure, that have prevailed in the 
world from the days of ancient Rome to the present time. 
B f. Dr. HUGO MaGnvus, authorized translation from 
the German, edited by Dr. Julius L. Salinger. 12mo, cloth, 
214 pages. $1.00 net. 


THE Psychic TREATMENT 
OF Nervous Disorders 


The experiences and principles of psychic treatment of 
nervous disorders based upon twenty years of seocenstal 
jalization and practice in this branch of medical skill, 
J Dr. Paut Dv Bots, ted by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
-D., Ph.D., and William A. White, M.D., from the authors 

“ Les Psychoneurosis.” 8vo, cloth, 471 pages. $3.00 net. 


A scientific treatise on the healing qualities of carbonic 
Sis gas. By Dr. ACHILLES Ross. 1amo, cloth, 200 pages. 
.00 ne’ 


PHYSICIAN VS. BACTERIOLOGIST 


This volume embraces Rosenbach’s discussion on. clini- 
co-bacteriologic and hygienic — based on original 
investigations, representing the contest against the over- 
eo of bacteriology. 4 Prof. O. Rosznpacz, M.D. 

2mo, Cloth, 455 pp. $1.50 ne 


ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS AND 
ELECTRO- THERAPEUTICS 


The contents include a clear and concise explanation of 
the principles of electricity, and the latest research as to 
the physiological effects of electricity upon the humap 
poy By Dr. ToBy_ Conn, Nerve 8; t, Berlin, $& 
Plates, 39 Cuts. 8vo, Cloth. $2.00. 


NERVES IN ORDER 


Or the maintenance of health. The latest scientific knowl- 
edge upon the entire realm bie yark and mental health, 
By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 1%mo, Cloth, #05 
Ppp. $1.50, postpaid. 


NERVES IN DISORDER 


This book seeks to dispel ignorance regarding all func- 
tional nerve diseases and to set forth the most advanced 
and valuable scientific — for eacossstally rare 2 
these troubles. By A. T. OFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.8.E. 
12mo, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50. 


THE FORCE OF MIND 


The action of the mind in the cause and:cure of many 
d ers is considered in this book from new and scien- 
tific standpoints, with moqqoutions for the practical use of 
this a 7 physicians and- laymen. By A. T. 
SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 347 pp. $2.00. 


SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 


This work gives the latest scientific information on the 
sources and qualities of character, showing the impor- 

ce of character and the soundest principles for its de- 
velopment. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, 
Cloth, 259 pp. $1.50. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


A study into the mysteries of the mind and their relation 
to physical and eo life, containing the latest scien- 

fic research on this topic. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, Cloth, 451 pp. $2.00. 


HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL 
AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 


The principles and application of Swedish gymnastics, 
massage, and ortho ics, with descriptions of many 
cases of iliness, hel or by treatment. 
By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 8vo, Cloth, 382 pp. Illus. $3.00 net. 


A BRIEF OF NECROSCOPY 


—* ise manual of medical information giving 
study, diagnosis, technique, and medico-} 


egal 
mortem examination. By Gustav Scuurpt, M.D. 
et size. 16mo, Leather, pp. $1.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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RELIGIOUS 


WEISS’S 
COMMENTARY 

ON THE 

NEW TESTAMENT 


By PROF. DR. BERNHARD WEISS, Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Translated by Prof. 
Geo. H. Schodde, Capitol University, 
Columbus, O. The publication of this 
work forms a noteworthy addition to 
Biblical literature. It represents the re- 
sults of a life’s work on the text and con- 
tents of the New Testament. Four vol- 
umes. Cloth. $12, net. 











PROF. R. SEEBERG, Berlin University, 
Germany : “ The spirit of true evangelical 
faith and devout reverence for sacred 
scripture here speaks to the reader.”’ 

















SPURGEON’S 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
ANECDOTES 


Arranged under subjects and topics by 
LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. $1.20, net, 
by mail, $1.30. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Valuable Books Just Published by 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London 


FICTION 
A “ JOY-BOOK” BY “JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE” 


Samantha vs. Josiah 
The Story of a Borrowed Automobile and What Came of It 
By MARIETTA HOLLEY (‘‘Jostan ALLEN’s WIre’’) 


All through Miss Holley’s literary life she has been 
in the habit of ce down wonderful incidents of 
answers to prayer, mind cures, etc., that have come into 
the experiences of herself and friends. Josiah is injured 
in an automobile accident, and under instructions of his 

hysicians she recalls these incidents during his conva- 
escence to “‘stir up” his opposition and to ‘‘rouse’’ in 
him what he deems his ‘scientific explanation.” 
Josiah grows very hot in combating her arguments and 
giving, in his own quaint andhomely way, the scientific 
explanation, while Samantha frequently soars in her usual 
eloquent manner, but is always the common-sense, mat- 
ter-of-fact Samantha of old. The book promises to be 
one of absorbing interest in this age of the “‘ auto,”’ and 
in this age of mental healers, healers by Christian Science, 
by prayer, and of other things that are marvelous. It 
bubbles over with amusing quaintness in the best style 
of the world-famous Samantha books. 
12mo, Cloth. Comic Illustrations by Bart Haley. $1.50, postpaid. 









MEDICAL 











THE HEALTH-CARE 
OF THE BABY 


By LOUIS FISCHER, M.D. 

Author of ‘Infant Feeding in Health 
and Disease,” ‘‘ A Text-book on Diseases 
of Infancy and Childhood”’; Attending 
Physician to the Willard Parker and Riy- 
erside Hospitals ; Former Instructor in 
Diseases of Children at the New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School and Hos- 
pital, etc. 

With hot weather, that most trying sea- 
son for the infant, at hand, this book fills 
a timely want. 

It contains suggestions and advice for 
infant-feeding in health anddisease. Di- 
rections are also given for the manage. 
ment of fever, and it will be found a 
guide during the prevalence of measles, 
croup, skin diseases, etc. Ample advice 
is given for cases of accidents, poisoning, 
etc. The correction of bad habits and 
the management of rashes have received 
ample consideration. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents, net ; by mail, 82 cents 














REFERENCE 





VEST-POCKET 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


The latest addition to the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Standard Dictionary Series. “A 
marvel of condensed information.” 
30,000 Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored 
maps; many valuabie supplementary fea- 
tures. Cloth, *5 cents; flexible leather, 
50 cents net; indexed, 5 cents extra. 

“The amount of matter condensed in 
the pages of this little handbook is quite 
startling. It is a Standard dictionary in 
miniature and is a cyclopedia of useful 
information of almost every sort.”— 
Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati, O. 

















It is the best 25-cent book we ever saw.” 
—Public School Journal, Cincinnati, O. 


** Notable judgment and careful editing 
are displayed. .. The amount of infor- 
mation provided in addition to the long 
list of words is astonishing.”—Times, 
Brooklyn. 


A NOVEL OF TRAGIC INTENSITY 


The Mystery of the Lost Dauphin 


By EMILIA PARDO BAZAN 
Translated with an Introductory Essay by Annabel Hord Seeger 

‘* Mme. Bazan is one of the greatest, some people think 
the greatest woman novelist of her time. She has been 
called the George Eliot of Spain, a foolish title, for her 
work is not at all like George Eliot’s except that it is 
tremendously powerful. She has a much lighter touch. 
Mr. Howells is one of her greatest admirers in America, 
and has written most enthusiastically in her praise.’’— 
N. Y. Herald. 

12mo, Cloth, Frontispiece, $1.50 postpaid. 





THE STORY OF A TRANSPLANTED CHURCH 


Tuxedo fivenue to Water Street 


By AMOS R. WELLS: 
Author of “‘That They All May Be One,” etc. 

This story shows a church transferred to the highways 
and the hedges, a church going forth, as all churches 
will some day go forth, to the place where the need is, 
where the work and the blessedness are. Many, while 
the story was running as a serial, saw the force of the 

arable, and wrote the author of its effect upon their 
ives and their churches. They have asked to have it 
published in such shape that they may give it away to 
promote the evangelistic spirit in their congregations. 
Part of it has been printed in Japanese, and a request 
has come for permission to translate it into Bohemian. 
Already it has been instrumental in revivals. 
12mo, Cloth. Illustrations by Josephine Bruce. $1.00 postpaid. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 





BALZAC: A Critical Study 


By HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE 


Translated with an Appreciation of Taine, 
by LORENZO O’ROURKE 


No writer was better qualified to pass 
judgment upon the great French realist’s 
genius than Taine, his no less gifted con- 
temporary. In this biography he criti- 
cally analyzes Balzac—the man—and 
Balzac the writer. Unlike the usual biog- 
raphy this study of Balzac by Taine is in- 
tensely interesting because of the author’s 
graphic style and the human element 
which predominates. The translation is 
especially to be commended, and those 
who have read advance proofs of the book 
have been unanimous in praising Mr. 
O’Rourke’s scholarly and beautiful ** Ap- 
preciation.”’ 

12mo, cloth, frontispiece, $1.00 net; 


by mail, $1.10 

























A DESK-BOOK of 
ERRORS 
IN ENGLISH 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, F.S.A., Author 

** The Preparation of Manuscript for the 
Printer,” etc. Alphabetically arranged. 
12mo, Cloth. 75 cents, net. 







The Czar’s Gift 


By Wriiu1am Orpway Parrripce, author of ‘The 
Angel of Clay,” ‘‘ Nathan Hale,” etc. Hour Glass 


EDUCATIONAL 





LITERATURE : 


Its Principles and 
Problems 


By THEODORE W. HUNT, Ph.D., Pro- 
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A Temple of Health and Pleasure 


Beauty, luxury, comfort, and above all a new life of vigor and power of body and mind may be 
found in this great institution. 


THE BEST PLACE TO SPEND YOUR VACATION 


is where you can enjoy the delights of the most up-to-date accommodations, the pleasures of out-door 
exercise and in-door comforts, and at the same time renew your health for the demands of a busy 


season to follow. 
THEREFORE, COME TO THE 


BATTLE CREEK 
SANITARIUM 


The Greatest and Pleasantest 
Health Resort in the World 


HE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM has 
long been known throughout the United States, and to 
a considerable extent in foreign lands, as the foremost ex- 
ponent and most complete representative among medical in- 
stitutions of the physiological method, not as an exclusive 
system, but as the true curative method. The physiological 
method makes use of all the natural agents which are essen- 
tial to the maintenance of vigorous life. An intelligent and 
experienced physician-patient recently remarked: “1 note 
that the forces of nature are here utilized as the chief means 
of treatment, and more fully than I ever before witnessed; 
and what more powerful agencies can be imagined than the 
forces of nature?” 


NVALIDS RECOVER HEALTH at Battle Creek 
who have sought relief elsewhere without success. It is 

the most thoroughly equipped and comfortable place for sick 
and tired people. Special provisions are made for the expert 
care of sick folks. Expenses are moderate. Medical ‘atten- 
tion, baths, services of bath attendants, together with required 
medical treatment, with room and board, all are included at 
no more than first-class hotel rates for only room and board 
elsewhere. The Battle Creek Sanitarium is a place where 
people eat for health, exercise for health, sleep, dress, take 
baths, learn to swim, get sunburned and tanned in the sun in 
3 summer, and by the electric light in winter—do everything 
for health; where they find the way out from invalidism and 
se» inefficiency intojoyous,enduring,strenuous health. 


LITERARY DIGEST SUBSCRIBERS ARE 
OFFERED THIS SYSTEM 
Open-Air Treatment, Health Culture, Cold-Air 
Gymnastics, Swedish Gymnastics, Cross-Coun- 
try Walks, Out-door Sports, Attractive Menu 
Daintily Served, Diet Kitchen, Prescribed Dietaries, Extensive 

















Physiological Laboratories, Finsen Ray, X-Ray, Phototherapy, THE 
Baths of Every Sort, including Nauheim Baths and Royal ee 
Electric Light Baths, Massage and Mechanical Mich. 
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Please mail to my 
address below your 
illustrated booklet “ D” 
as advertised in THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEsT 6-23-6. 








UILDING thoroughly fireproof, of steel, stone, cement and brick throughout. 
All rooms open to the outer air and well ventilated. Kitchen and dining- 
room on top of the house. No odors. Big gymnasium and out-door and 

in-door baths. Climate delightful, average summer temperature 69.6. Home- 
like, unconventional life. 

Write at once and learn about the Battle Creek Idea. Ask for our 

handsome illustrated Booklet D. Address: 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DEMOCRATIC PRESS ON THE BRYAN BOOM. 


W ILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, expert candidate for the 

Presidency, said in a recent interview at Berlin that he 
felt the Democratic enthusiasm was “too sudden.” Indeed, the 
calmness and moderation of that interview show that.the man who 
has been twice a candidate, a popular idol, forgotten and then 
again hailed as the savior of his party hasa shrewd enough under- 
standing of the popular mind not to lose his balance—an under- 
standing for which many papers give him due credit. But if the 
Democratic press of the country is a criterion of Democratic feel- 
ing Mr. Bryan need have no misgivings. As Mr. Henry Watter- 
son says of his paper, the 


wise youth and youthful age; two tongues and pens of fire; two 
editors, travelers, lecturers, statesmen.” The New York Zimes, 
that conservative Democratic sheet, gives Mr. Bryan great credit 
for conservatism and remarks that “ Republicans, disquieted or 
alarmed by the radical views and the disturbing activities of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, have quite fallen into the habit of recognizing the 
conservatism of Mr. Bryan.” The New York Wor/d (Dem.) even 
advises the Republicans to indorse Mr. Bryan. It adds: 


“Where will they find another candidate who is more closely in 
sympathy with Mr. Roosevelt’s policies? Mr. Bryan advocated 
Federal regulation of freignt rates years before Mr. Roosevelt 
dreamed of making it an administration measure. All of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s trust-busting activities reveal a close and thoughtful 
study of Mr. Bryan’s eloquent speeches. Mr. Bryan favors Fed- 

eral licenses for corpo- 





ations and has been one 





Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal (Dem.): “ Nothing 
has ever entered the 
head of it about Mr. 
Bryan which it did not 
long ago kick out at the 
heel, and it proposes to 
labor earnestly and un- 
ceasingly to make his 
election an accom- 
plished fact.” That is 
the spirit of many of the 
Democratic papers. To 
quote The Courier-Jour- 
nal again: 








“ The Nebraskan is at 
the height of his powers. 
If the party can not be 
united on him, upon 
whom else? There isa 
living hope among the 
Democratic rank and 
file that we can carry the 
next election, and a la- 
tent fear that the chance 
of doing so may be 





of the stanch support- 
ers of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
second administration. 
Like Mr. Roosevelt, he 
believes in ‘the man with 
a patch on his breeches,’ 
and is in favor of re- 
stricting fortunes ‘swol- 
len beyond all healthy 
limits.’ ” 


In conclusion, Zhe 
World asks: “ Are the 
Republicans going to sit 
idly by while the Demo- 
crats monopolize Mr. 
Roosevelt’s guide,coun- 
Selor, and pathfinder? ’”’ 
The Atlanta Conszzu- 
tion feels the time for it 
has come to say, “I told 
you so!” and observes 
that “the revival of in- 
terest in his personality, 
as illustrated by his past 











blighted by possible fac- 
tionism muddled by mis- 
leading influences, per- 
haps by corrupt and cor- 
rupting influences. These Democrats refuse to take two bites at 
acherry. Mr. Bryan is asgood now as he will be two years hence. 
They intend tosay so. They do not intend to wait. What he will 
most need will be moral support, and this they mean to heap up in 
sufficient measure and in advance. As a consequence each State, 
at least in the West and South, which meets in convention for any 
purpose from now onward will follow the lead of Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, and Indiana, naming him as the standard-bearer for 1908.” 


This so appeals to the Richmond 7imes-Despatch (Dem.) that it 
proposes Colonel Watterson as a running mate to Mr. Bryan, 
whereupon the New York Sz (Ind. Dem.) in mock enthusiasm 
exclaims: “ Bryan and Watterson: the Peerless and the Fearless : 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


He is editing Te Commoner. When thrown by a donkey in the Philippines, he said, so the story 
goes, “ This is the third time I’ve been thrown by a donkey.” The story is not yet confirmed. 


and the present, is one 
of the healthiest symp- 
toms in a_ revolution- 
: ary moral and political 
era.” The St. Louis Repfudlic observes: 


“Missouri’s indorsement has been the signal for harmonious 
indorsements elsewhere, so that Missouri heads the movement to 
tender for the third time America’s highest honor to the man of 
brave patience and courageous statesmanship, whose ability for 
leadership has been most strikingly demonstrated in the progress 
of time and in whose personality an enthusiastic following see the 
unmistakable promise of victory. All the conditions are aus- 
picious, and the united sentiment of the Democratic masses, which 
makes a third nomination possible without opposition, gives flat- 
tering assurance of a victorious campaign soon to begin.” 


Even Zhe Tammany Times exults in Mr. Bryan’s victory, and 
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NOTHING TO WEAR. 
— Macauley in the New York World. 


the’ Houston Post (Dem.), in a great burst of prophetic optim- 
ism: 


“ There are thousands who once regarded his election as a men- 
ace who now view it as necessity, and all this change has come 
about without any especial activity upon Bryan’s part. 

“It all portends good for the country. It is the herald 
of the evacuation of the temple by the forces of privilege, greed, 
graft, and corruption, and the reestablishment of a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.” 


But as yet the Democratic indorsement of Mr. Bryan is by no 
means unanimous. In the opinion of the Richmond Mews-Leader 
(Dem.), “Mr. Bryan will not do. He is stale. He has showed 
his impressive face until it has ceased to be impressive, and’ has 
talked his earnest talks until nobody takes him seriously.” 
The Cincinnati Euguirer (Dem.) thinks, “Presidential talk 
of the present, in both of the alleged political parties, is but 

















OPPOSITION. 
—May in the Detroit Journal. 
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SAME OLD MOSES. 


Is she really to “ discover’’ him again? 
—Spencer in the Denver Republican. 


WILL HE LEAD THEM FROM THE WILDERNESS? 


slightly removed from the intoxication of moonshine,” and then 
adds: 


“ And what about Colonel Bryan on the other side? Many peo- 
ple—even those who admire him personally—have a fear that he 
would have to be put through a shocking spectacle of purgation to 
make him satisfying to certain conservative elements. Is he ready 
to admit that he was ‘crazy’ in 1896? Will he patiently bear the 
‘whips and scorns’ of ten years? Would he not rather be pre- 
sented with a ‘bare bodkin’ asa means sufficient to cancel remem- 
brance, than apologize to the gold-bugs who reviled him?” 





THE BEEF SCANDAL ABROAD. 


HE American press shows deep concern over the effect on 
Europe created by the President’s exposure of the beef 
scandals. Londoncorrespondents in gloom and disgust cable long 
tales of wo; we are fallen in British and Continental esteem, and 
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WAITING. 
— Macauley in the New York World. 
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before we recover our ancient name for business integrity, some 
think, ten or fifteen years may pass. “Never,” says the New 
York Sun’s London correspondent, a keen observer, tho some- 
thing of an alarmist, “never before has American commercial 
honor been soattacked abroad. Never before have the American 
people been so criticized for neglecting their primary public duties. 
England, France, and Germany and the other nations are waiting 
to see how America will vindicate herself before the eyes of the 
world.” Since then London despatches to New York show that 
a sanitary inspector in Camberwell, a part of London, found that 
there, too, rotten meat is chemically treated and canned ; there 
also tuberculous carcasses are marketed; bad eggs are used for 
confectionery and delicacies; also, he “found in a jam factory a 
collection of dried raisins filled with ants and other insects, rotten 
apple pulp, orange-peel, some filthy macaroni, a lot of blown tins 
of apricots, and other refuse bought from grocers’ shops as unfit 
for food. It amounted to nine hundred-weight in all, and was 
being treated and made into jam.” So that England, atall events, 
seems to have plenty to look after. Nevertheless, Zhe Sun’s 
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goes on to show with what privacy England or Germany would 
conduct such an inquiry as that of the President’s, and adds: 


“Yet why need we regret our methods, as compared with the 
methods elsewhere? We give ourselves, it is argued, a worse 
character abroad than we deserve, since foreigners are likely to 
accept our own worst valuation of ourselves. The business and 
political morals of the country are bad enough without having the 
outside world horrified at conditions which to us have a brighter 
side. This point can be urged with some force, yet the answer to 
it is that we get cleaned up in the end, by our methods, as the 
other countries can not hope to be. Their rottenness remains 
under cover, while ours is exposed to the sunlight and is extir- 
pated. Believing that such is the ultimate effect, let no one have 
a fear for our reputation abroad. Clean house, and reputations 
will take care of themselves.” 


The panacea proposed by the New York World is that Mr. 
Jerome hasten to prosecute and send to jail “the greatest crimi- 
nals,” most of whom are in his county. For, 7he World re- 
marks: 


“It is useless to expect our European customers to understand 





CONGRESSMAN “BILLY” LORIMER CONGRESSMAN HENRY. CONGRESSMAN HAUGEN. 
OF CHICAGO. The Meat Inspection law “ will have teeth in it,” He doubts the injury to stockmen in the pres- 
He is no friend of the Beveridge amendment. he thinks. ent beef agitation. 


OCCUPIED WITH THE MEAT-INSPECTION BILL. 


cable despatch, of which the following is the gist, is worth 
quoting : 


“The Old World has come to believe in general terms that 
American business methods are rotten. It is a sad thing to write 
of the reputation of one’s country, but it is the simple truth, and 
the truth better be told without disguise. It will take more than 
a paper reorganization of the great life-insurance companies and 
a cleaning of the Augean stables at Chicago to restore European 
belief in American honesty and fair dealing. It will be a long 
time before public opinion on this side of the Atlantic will have 
any confidence in American corporate reform. 


“One thing, and one thing only, will have any real effect in. 


Europe. When America begins to send its greatest criminals to 
jail Europe will begin to believe that there is a real standard of 
morality in the country. The administration of justice in the 
United States is to-day the subject of open ridicule and contempt 
throughout Europe.” 

And Bishop Potter, only recently from England, feels certain 
“there’s no love lost between Great Britain and America,” tho, 
after all,“ the chief difference between America and Great Britain 
is that we wash our dirty linen in public and Great Britain washes 
hers in private.” The beef scandal, observes the Springfield Re- 
publican, “seems to have brought the growing horror of Europe 
over wicked America to its culminating point.” The Republican 





the division of authority between American State and Federal 
governments. They neither know nor care that Chicago and the 
State of Illinois are responsible for the conditions in Packingtown ; 
that New Jersey fitted the Franklin Syndicate and the Shipbuild- 
ing Trust with privateering papers to prey on the rest of the 
world ; that New York State permitted the insurance frauds. To 
them all America is indiscriminately in the position of a shop 
caught and exposed in cheating its customers. The gigantic sale 
of all our many wares is hurt, no one yet knows how badly.” 


The “greatest criminals” need not necessarily be all beef-pack- 
ers. They might be life-insurance officials, trust officers, and 
grafters of every sort. In the opinion of the Philadelphia Record, 
if the packers wish to get their trade back, they must change their 
methods and then “let them without delay ask foreign commer- 
cial and official representatives to visit their houses and witness 
the process ‘from the hoof to the can.’” In addition Congress 
might “arrange for a statement of present conditions and of reme- 
dial measures that shall be authoritative.” Zhe Wall Street Jour- 
nal recommends, “ Let us advertise our good qualities as well as 
our bad.” Zhe Monetary Times, of Toronto, Canada, is fearful 
lest the British intelligence confound Canadian canned meat with 
American, and for that reason recommends a government in- 
vestigation of the Canadian packing industry for purposes of 
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reassurance. Reviewing the beef scandal and the effect abroad, 
the New York Lvening Post concludes: 


“Severer penalties than any statute could inflict have been vis- 
ited, and will continue to be visited, upon the guilty. Correction 
and amendment are more imperative than punishment. The 
chance to ‘do something for the country ’ was never better for the 
true patriot; and the way for him to go about it is not to clamor 
for vengeance upon some conspicuous offender, but to look to 
himself. What are his own motives? Does he lament the poor 
opinion of us held abroad, simply because it means lowered repu- 
tation and loss of trade, or because it means a state of morals of 
which we all ought to be heartily ashamed? Repentance and 
reform can never be vicarious. If every man of us would resolve 
to leave off cheating, whether profitable and undetected or not, 
and the condoning of cheats, we should be doing what we could 
to set up our nation in the considerate judgment of mankind.” 


The New York Evening Mail, on the other hand, believes in 
the palpable, tangible evidence of culprits behind prison bars as a 
means of restoring confidence. To quote: 

‘““We must correct the demonstrated and glaring wrongs which 
we have tolerated. More than that, we must square our own 
primitive sense of justice, and meet even the prejudices of the 
world, by the punishment of our great criminals. There is some- 
thing tangible, gripping, and convincing in the spectacle of a con- 
spicuous law-breaker behind bars that the mere enactment of a 
law requiring him to be good hereafter could not furnish.” 

In this connection there are some very quotable things in 7he 
Butchers’ Advocate (New York), a packing-house organ. To 
the Advocate, the Neill-Reynolds report is “a balloon filled with 
hot air”; the “ packing-houses are large buildings and it is impos- 
sible that every rogm should be well lighted.” The Advocate 
laughs at the statement that “many inside rooms where food is 
prepared are without windows and without direct communication 
with the open air,” since “these are refrigerated rooms.” Toven- 
tilate them “ would be equivalent to recommending refrigeration 
in a Turkish bath.” Altogether the report “is avery weak, point- 
less, childish attempt.” 

President Roosevelt seems to take the report seriously enough, 
however, to maintain that he will not consent to a measure for in- 
spection less stringent than that proposed by Senator Beveridge. 
The President insists on “ clean, sound, and wholesome meats.” 





THE OUTLOOK FOR CROPS AND 
PROSPERITY. 


HE wheat crop of the country is so largely considered the 
chief element in the year’s prosperity that many newspapers 
devote a good deal of space to digests of the crop report recently 
published by the Department of Agriculture and to certain con- 
clusions based on the figures. “ A full crop, if not a bumper crop, 
is the outlook now,” says the New York 7imes, which adds that, 
“anxiety now is borrowed anxiety.” In Zhe 7imes’s opinion, “ it 
would be amazing if there should be adecrease of supply adequate 
to make the crops worth any less in dollars this year than last, 
and an outturn duplicating Secretary Wilson’s estimate of $6,415,- 
000,000 agricultural outturn is good enough for a healthy-minded 
person.” According toa table in the report this is the indicated 
harvest for 19c6: 


Winter wl:eat— June, 1906. Harvest of 1905. 
Eee 414,722,000 428,462,834 
RRM: % cccupnontacces 29,623,000 29,864,018 

Spring wheat— 

SSE Swe Livcic dak sess 298.617,000 264,516,655 
CIES 25s seswsesessanee 17,989,000 17,990,000 

Total wheat— 

Ee ee 713,339,000 692,979,489 
EE 55 bsekn wee sns suns 47,612,000 47,612,000 

Total oats— 

SS neers 893,999,000 953,216,197 
RE oy csck bie Gben es 27,678,000 28,046,746 


Thus, according to these estimates, the wheat yield as indicated 
at present has been but once exceeded, in 1901, when the harvest 
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was 748,000,000 bushels. And yet the present condition, numer. 
ically expressed, is 83 against 91, as indicated May 1, a fall of 
eight points. But the publication of this fact scarcely ingy. 
enced the markets at all. Conditions of other crops summarizeg 
in the New York Journal of Commerce are as follows: 


“The acreage reported as under barley is more than that esti. 
mated sown last year by about 133,000 acres, or 2.7 per cent. The 
average condition of barley is 93.5, against 94 on June 1, 1905, 90 
on June 1, 1904, and a ten-year average of go. 

“The average condition of rye is 90, against 94 on June 1, 1905, 
86 on June 1, 1904, and go the mean of the corresponding average 
of the last ten years.” 


The tone of a financial editorial by Daniel F. Kellogg, the New 
York Sun’s Wall-Street editor, is not so buoyant. He says: 


“It was more encouraging regarding the spring wheat than peo. 
ple in the grain trade had been led to believe. The condition of 
spring wheat as of date of June 1 was put at 93, or practically the 
same as the high average of 93.7 per cent. shown in June a year 
ago, and as the acreage of spring wheat was estimated at 17,987, 
000 acres, as against 17,613,00 acres in June, 1905, a crop of spring 
wheat was indicated of 298,000,000 bushels, as against 264,000,000 
bushels at this time a year ago. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment’s estimate of the condition of winter wheat fell from an 
average of 91 per cent. on May 1 to 83 per cent. on June 1, the 
indications here being fora crop of 412,000,000 bushels, against an 
estimated crop of 453,000,000 bushels in the preceding month. 
The total winter wheat crop as now indicated stands, in other 
words, for 710,000,000 bushels, as against 721,000,000 bushels in- 
dicated in this month last year, so that taking the hazards of the 
remainder of the year into account it:is on the whole doubtful if 
as large a wheat crop as that gathered last year will be harvested. 
The promise is still, of course, for an abundant yield of spring and 
winter wheat, and yet it is fair to say that optimism on the subject 
in the financial community is not as pronounced as it was a few 
weeks ago, owing to the fact, as now made clear, that reports as 
generally received from the winter wheat section were up to a 
week ago too rosily colored. There is a feeling, too, that the 
outlook for the corn crop is not at the moment as satisfactory ‘as 
it might be.” 





THE PRESIDENT’S RAILWAY FARE. 


CURIOUS feature of the discussion following Congressman 

John Sharp Williams’s objection to giving the President 
$25,000 a year for railway expenses is the fact that some Republi- 
can papers support Mr. Williams, while many Democratic ones 
are heart and soul with the President. The New York Sun’s 
Washington correspondent quotes “an intimate friend” of the 
President’s as saying: 


“While $50,000 a year is a large income, it is entirely too small 
for the President when the expense to which he is put by his offi- 
cial position is considered. The public seems to have the idea 
that the President’s salary is clear gain. As a matter of fact he 
has to pay practically all the living expenses of himself and his 
family, and in addition is subjected to heavy expense for entertain- 
ing. When foreign notables come here it is the duty as well as 
the pleasure of the President to entertain them ; and these func- 
tions cost a great deal of money. He has to pay for every item 
of the cost of a dinner-party except the decorations and the music. 
If there is a rush of royalty and nobility to the United States, a 
big hole is made in the President’s $50,coo. I'll ventur2 to say 
that one big dinner costs him more than the schooling of any one 
of his children for a year.” 

Other Washington correspondents quote practically the same 
sentiments, in indirect discourse, as being the President’s own 
views. Now this, remarks the New York Press (Rep.), “is the 
Roosevelt idea,” and then adds: 

“Would it be the same with a President Bryan or a President 
La Follette or a President resolute in his notions of Jeffersonian 
simplicity? Ought we to change the pay of our Presidents to suit 
the tastes of the various occupants of the office? After Roose- 
velt there may be a President who does not care to travel or reel 
off an endless series of monologs. Or we may get a President 
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who will refuse to pay the expenses of such traveling companions 
as are forced upon him by reason of his official station, and who 
will insist on traveling in one of the berths belonging to the 
monopoly that has been favored by exempting sleeping car com- 
panies from the provisions of the Hepburn bill. 

The Denver Republican (Rep.)is for the measure in a very luke- 
warm fashion and can not help feeling that “ sometimes there is 
reason to fear that the American people are inclined to make too 
much of the Presidency,” which is, after all, not “the whole Gov- 
ernment.” And so with other Republican papers, tho a great 
many, of course, wish the President’s railway fare to be paid by 
the nation. Independent papers, too, advocate a fund for the 
Presidential trips, because, in the words of the Cleveland P/azn 
Dealer (Ind. Dem.), “to accept the hospitality of the railway com- 
panies on such occasions is embarrassing at best and under exist- 
ing circumstances is not to be thonght of.” The Washington 
Evening Star (Ind. Rep.), commenting on Mr. Williams’s instru- 
mentality in having the appro- 
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of the President to stay at the capital, and not to travel. It is the 
business of all men, in either private or public office, to attend to 
the affairs committed to them in the way which brings the greatest 
success. The President of the United States has never failed in 
his duty as he understands it, and he does not fail of true duty 
when opportunity arrives for him to travel throughout the coun- 
try, to be seen of all people, and to urge his views and policies 
upon them. Whatever his politics may be, nobody, except a 
cheap machine politician, would question the propriety of having 
them put before the people.” 





UPTON SINCLAIR’S DREAM OF HOME. 


AVING settled the packers’ business Upton Sinclair is now 
turning his attention to the comfort of the merely well-to- 

do. Those beef-packing millionaires and their destinies are, after 
all, of small importance compared with the economic problem and 
the servant question in the households of most of us. At pres- 
ent Mr. Sinclair is living on a 








priation stricken from the Sun- 
dry Civil bill in the House, ob- 
serves: 


“The House of Representa- 
tives is occasionally in some re- 
spects an exception to the rule 
of American bigness. At times 
it becomes pitifully small. It 
descends to actions which stamp 
it with miserliness and a silly 
fear of criticism by the unthink- 
ing. Such an action was that 
of last Saturday when it strained 
a point of order and cut out of 
the Sundry Civil bill the appro- 
priation of $25,000 for the Presi- 
dent's traveling expenses.” 


The. Chicago Daily News 
(Ind.) feels sure Congressman 








a 





farm: but if a hundred, or may- 
be twenty, well-to-do profes- 
sional men were to join him in 
establishing a “home colony ” 
on the cooperative plan, com- 
munistic, socialistic, and yet not 
utterly so, why, they could live 
like millionaires on the incomes 
of their professions. Of course 
this argues that there are—must 
be—many professional men who 
want to live like millionaires. 
How can the servant prob- 
lem be solved? You may say 
unto Mr. Sinclair, “If you ob- 
ject to servants, you ought never 
to have married.” His reply in 
print is, “ But isa man to be de- 














Williams “has taken a step 
which is not likely to strengthen 
either himself or his party be- 
fore the public,” and, in the opin- 
ion of the Providence Journal (Ind.), “it would be a pity if the 
petty spirit shown were not rebuked.” 

That conservative Democratic paper, the New York 77zmes, how- 
ever, thinks that the President's “ plan is a sound one, the amount 
he suggests a very moderate one, and that the arguments he uses 
are unselfish, patriotic, and convincing.” Zhe Times adds: 


“Ina land such as ours, of vast area, divided into States the 
governments of which alone usually come into close touch with 
the daily life of the people, with a composite and varied popula- 
tion embracing representatives of every race the world over, the 
sentiment of nationality, of community in interest and duty, is not 
easily formed and is only too much exposed to impediment or 
decay. Any means that they serve to instil and strengthen that 
sentiment should be used, and the slight expense involved in the 


travel of the President is well incurred and should be borne by 
the Treasury.” 


The New York World (Dem.) thinks “the President’s salary 
should be increased,” that he should not travel “ by charity of the 
railroads,” and that “a pension of $25,000 a year should be paid 
to ex-Presidents, as proposed by Mr. Sulzer’s bill.” And even 
Mr. Hearst’s New York American (Dem.) cries out: 


“Of course, Williams does not think this. As a railroad attor- 
ney, and one particularly close to the most sinister railroad influ- 
ence in the Southern States—namely, the Southern Railroad— 
he would very much rather have the President accept courtesies 
from these corporations, knowing, as he does, that courtesies can 
not be accepted without a certain return, sometimes unconscious, 
but always valuable. 

“He professed in his speech to believe that it was the business 


Copyrighted, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood, New York, 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT EN ROUTE. 
Unlike the manner of European rulers, he almost alone is hatless. 


nied the privilege of parenthood 
just because he happens to pos- 
sess an intellect?” These are 
some of Mr. Sinclair’s ideas 
as set forth in a recent issue of The /ndependent : 


“There must be in and near New York thousands of men and 
women of liberal sympathies who understand this situation clearly 
and are handicaped by its miseries in their own lives—authors, 
artists. and musicians, editors and teachers and professional men, 
who abhor boarding-houses and apartment hotels and yet shrink 
from managing servants, who have lonely and peevish children 
like my own, and are no fonder of eating poisons or of wasting 
their time and strength than I am. There must be a few who, 
like myself, have realized that it is a question of dragging through 
life a constantly increasing burden of care, or making an intelli- 
gent effort and solving the problem once for all. To such I offer 
my cooperation. I am not a business man, but circumstances 
have forced me to take up this problem, and I am not accustomed 
to failing in what I undertake. I have said that ‘Socialism is not 
an experiment in government, but an act of will’; and I say the 
same of this plan. Having gotten the figures from experts and 
found out exactly what we can do, the one thing remaining is to 
go ahead and do it.” 


Mr. Sinclair assumes that “the average professional man in- 
vests $10,coo in a home (or else pays rent equal to interest upon 
that sum); and that he pays $2,000 a year living expenses for his 
family.” Now, argues Mr. Sinclair, “let a hundred such families 
combine to found a cooperative home, and there would be a mil- 
lion dollars for building and equipment, and $200,000 a year for 
running expenses. The many advantages of such a colony are 
enumerated : 


“It would be located within an hour of New York, and would 
have one hundred families, and three or four hundred acres of 
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land, healthfully located, near some body of water, and as un- 
spoiled by the hand of man as possible. It should have an abun- 
dant water supply and a filtering plant ; an electric light and power 
plant, and a large garden and farm, raising its own stock, meat, 
poultry, fruit, and vegetables, and canning the last for winter use. 
It should be administered by a board of directors, democratically 
elected. For the management of its various departments salaried 
experts should be employed; machinery should be installed wher- 
ever it could be made to pay, and the best modern methods should 
be applied in every industry. All its purchases should be in bulk 
and tested for quality; and, so far as the preparation and serving 
of food are concerned, the processes should be kept as aseptic as 
a surgical operation....... 

“The greater part of the land would of course be given up to 
farm and woodland, and to the individual dwellings of the fami- 
lies. The ground available for this latter purpose should be di- 
vided into lots, priced according to size and location, and leased 
to stockholders for long terms. Each would erect his own home, 
according to his own taste—a home, of course, of a kind hitherto 
unknown, with no provision for the cooking of food, or the train- 
ing of children, or other trades and professions. It would bea 
place where the family met, to rest and play and sleep.” 

The colony would raise most of the produce it consumed. The 
children would be taken care of by trained nurses and kindergart- 
ners who would meet on an equality with the other colonists. 
Special playrooms and grounds would be provided for the children. 
Many commodities, such as books, could be had at wonderfully 
reduced rates. People would eat in a common dining-hall at 
small tables according to their grouping by family connection or 
congeniality. Horses from the common stable could be had at 
absurdly low prices, and stages would meet all trains from New 
York. The place would have its own heating and lighting plants, 
gymnasium, swimming-pool, tennis, golf, and croquet grounds. 
An able superintendent would oversee it all. Mr. Sinclair con- 
cludes: 

“I am perfectly and seriously in earnest about the matter, will- 
ing to give my time to it, for years, if need be. I hope to hear 
from one or two hundred people who are interested; but I am 
willing to undertake the enterprise with as few as twenty families. 
I wish to hear not merely from those who will invest as stock- 
holders, but also from those who will rent or build homes; from 
men and women who are willing to contribute their labor, as wait- 
ers, cooks, nurses, teachers, or managers; and from persons hav- 
ing business experience who would like to help me in working out 





NEW FIGURES IN THE SENATE. 


HE thoroughness of the defeat of J. Edward Addicks (Rep.), 
whose designs on a seat in the United States Senate were 
recently wrecked by the Delaware Legislature, is taken by the 
press as an indication of the final revolt of the State from the 
power of the Addicks machine. Soskilful has its proprietor been 
in the past, however, in recovering from serious rebuffs that the 
Chicago Post (Ind.) cautiously suggests that the American public 
will do well to “hesitate to indulge in any unseemly expressions 
of joy until Mr. Addicks passes not only away from the world of 
politics, but from this sensual sphere as well.” The New York 
Tribune (Rep.) reviews the history of the eleven years in which 
Addicks has bossed the politics of Delaware, while unsuccessfully 
attempting to purchase his own election to the Senate. With this 
defeat, concludes 7he Tribune, the State “serves notice on him 
that his pernicious activities will be no longer tolerated,” and so 
reclaims her self-respect by a move “ which will be hailed every- 
where as a victory for public morals.” 

Col. Henry A. Du Pont (Rep.), whose election to the Senate 
marked the downfall of Addicks, is described by the New York 
Times (Dem.)as “the very best man in Delaware to represent with 
credit that little, proud, old Commonwealth.” The Baltimore 
News (Ind.) says of him: 


“The incoming Delaware Senator is a rich man, being a mem- 
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ber of the noted Du Pont family of powder manufacturers, ang a 
great-grandson of Du Pont de Nemours, the French economist 
and statesman; but that is notall that can be said about him, He 
was educated at West Point, where he graduated with honors, and 
made a distinguished rec. 
ord, both for bravery and 
ability, in the Civil War.” 
“He has proved his 
willingness to die for hig 
country,” adds the Chi. 
cago Post, “and itis only 
fair to believe that he 
will now live for her,” 
By the appointment of 
William Pinckney Whyte 
(Dem.) to the chair of the 
late Senator Gorman, of 
Maryland, Governor 
Warfield, in the words of 
the Baltimore Suz (Ind.), 
“has again met the ex. 
pectations of the people 
and justified their con- 
fidence in his wisdom 
and patriotism.” Of the 
new Senator, himself, 
The Sun sketches this 
brief history : 





F. D. COBURN, 


Who refused a Senatorship. 


“William Pinckney Whyte has been in the public service many 
years. Fifty-nine years ago he was a member of the Legislature 
of Maryland, and fifty-three years ago he was Controller of the 
Treasury. He has filled many of the highest and most honorable 
offices in the gift of the people. He has been Governor of Mary- 
land, Mayor of Baltimore, Attorney-General, city solicitor, and 
special counsel of the State in many great cases. He was a Dem- 
ocratic member of the United States Senate in 1868 and 1869, ata 
time when almost alone he represented his party, and he repre- 
sented it fearlessly when it took the courage of manhood to do so. 
He went back to the Senate in 1875, and served a full term with 
honor and credit. In 1881 he was succeeded by Mr. A. P. Gor- 
man, and now, twenty-five years later, he succeeds Mr. Gorman.” 


Mr. Whyte, says the Philadelphia /zguirer (Rep.), “is one of the 
gentlemen of the old school, incorruptible and perspicacious,” and 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) assures us that he “ will 
bring to the Senate ability of a far different and higher order 
from that which characterized his predecessor,Gorman.” Inspite 
of his eighty-two years he was, at the time of his appointment, 
still actively engaged in the practise of law. “ He is a prodigy of 
physical vigor,” remarks the New York Sum, “and no doubt he 
will set the pace for his octogenarian colleagues, Pettus and Mor- 
gan, of Alabama.” 

Mr. F. D.Coburn, secretary of the State Board of Agriculture to 
whom Governor Hoch offered the unexpired portion of Senator Bur- 
ton’s term,was unable to accept because, as he said, he was ‘‘too old 
now to begin to learn the political game.” Many and varied 
are the press comments upon his attitude. “He is a genuine old 
Roman,” says the Buffalo Exfress (Ind. Rep.). The Ohio State 
Journal (Rep.), which considers him remarkably fitted for the 
Senate, regrets his refusal, “ because it will tend to support the 
tattered doctrine that the right thing is impracticable.” 

In the person of Judge A. W. Benson, of Ottawa, Kan., the 
Governor has found a more willing subject for the reception of 
the senatoria! honor. He is a man “of studious habits, who is 
a learned lawyer and who has made a fine judge,” says the Kansas 
City Star (Ind.). The Kansas City 7imes says of him, after a 
justification of the refusal of Mr. Coburn, whom it considers better 
fitted to State than to national office: “On the other hand, Judge 
Benson has kept in close touch with public affairs.” 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE OF THE STOCK-YARDS EXPOSURE.—IT IS NOT LIKELY 
THERE WILL BE NEED OF ANOTHER. 


—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 
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BACK TO CHICAGO. 
—May in the Detroit Journal. 


~~ GONE ARE THE DAYS OF SECURITY. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Ir seems now that every trust has its Day.—Baltimore American. 
RIcHARD CROKER is coming home.—How much does he want?—Toledo Blade, 


Mays they had beef-trust exposures in the days of Nebuchadnezzar.—Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Any octopi that have been wintering in Oyster Bay would do well to depart 
while there is yet time.—Chicago News. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER may decide to travel around theearth and make a thorough 
inspection of his property.—Chicago News. 

THEN there is the tomato catsup. You don’t suppose it was born with that 
bright red color, do you?—Chicago Tribune. 


GUATEMALAN revolutionaries have quit fighting, the patriots probably con- 
cluding that fighting in hot weather is too'much like work.—Chicago News. 


Tue fact that the meat-packers ‘‘defied the Government’’ wouldn't be so bad 
if the people hadn’t been eating the instruments of defiance.— Detroit News. 


THE Democracy can not accept both Messrs. Bryan and Hearst. She may 
compromise the delicate situation by being a sister to both of them.—Baltimore 
American. 
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THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET. 
—Barclay in the Baltimore News. 


TWO STRONG 


‘‘Upon what meat doth this our Cesar-feed, that he hath grown so great?’’ 
asked Cassius, who appears to have been the Upton Sinclair of his times. —-Wash- 
ington Post. 


A CHICAGO cow ate a pound of dynamite a few days ago, and people are treat- 
ing that cow with more respect than they ever accorded to a cow before.—Flor- 
ida Times-Union. 


THE dates of Mr. Bryan’s visits to the European capitals are said to be uncer- 
tain. All the ovations have not been arranged, and the pulpits for Sunday dis- 
courses are still to be found.—New York Sun. 


It is a pity that Mr. Bryan could find no stronger metaphor than ‘‘dead horse”’ 
to express the deadness of the silver question. Had he said ‘‘potted chicken,” 
for instance, it would have carried conviction to the most incredulous goldbug.— 
New York Evening Post. 


RECENTLY the Mikado sent the President a suit of ancient steel armor, as worn 
by Japanese warriors before the days of smokeless powder. According to the 
report on the meat-packers’ combine, there is some armor here that the President 


might very well use to return the compliment, but it is spelt with a ‘‘u’’ anda’. 


capital ‘‘ A.’-—Catholic Standard and Times. 
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CAPTAINS AT ANY COST. 
—Carter in the New York American. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


WHAT IS AMERICAN MUSIC? 


PART from the music of the red man, the negro folk-song is 

the only distinctively American music, asserts Booker 
Washington ; and his assertion expresses a view which very widely 
prevails. To Mr. Henry T. Finck, however, this claim appears 
to rest on the frailest of foundations. Mr. Finck is a musical 
critic well known in the field of New York journalism. The only 
true negro music, he says, 
is represented by certain 
“wild and melancholy 
chants” which are “in 
their essence African.” 
We might as well try to 
build up an American 
poetic art on Chinese or 
Japanese legends, he ex- 
claims, as to call these 
chants “ American folk- 
music” and make them 
the basis of a national art. 
As to the rest of the so- 
called negro music—that 
which has none of the Af- 
rican tang—he says: “It 
is not negro music at all, 
but merely white music 
that has been assimilated 
and sung by the black 


STEPHEN FOSTER. ol 


man. He goes on to 

To base our national music upon the so-called ° . 
plantation melodies, we are told, would practi- make the astonishin & 
cally be to base it upon the product of this man’s statement that the best of 


individual genius. what is called “ plantation 
music,” and generally accepted as of negro inspiration if not of un- 
mixed negro origin, has its sources entirely in the genius of “ our 
great folk-song writer, Stephen Foster”—whom John Habberton 
has called “the world’s greatest song-writer.” Of Foster’s work 
Mr. Finck—writing in 7he E/ude (Philadelphia)—goes on to say : 

















“There is a world of significance in the fact that Foster’s best 
song, ‘Old Folks at Home,’ was bought by the negro minstrel, 
Edwin P. Christy, who published it as ‘written and composed ’ by 
himself. This sums up the whole situation. Foster was a poor 
fellow who had to make his living as best he could, by selling his 
songs in the most profitable market. In those days the entertain- 
ments of the negro minstrels (real or ‘corked ’) were about the 
only ‘concerts ’ for which the American public hadany use. Songs 
about plantation life were particularly in demand; hence Foster 
attended negro camp-meetings, studied plantation life in general, 
and used the negro dialect in some of his songs. This dialect, 
however, is the only negro trait in them ; the sentiments expressed 
are those of whites rather than of blacks, and the music is entirely 
Foster's. Yet, because this plantation music is set to words in 
negro dialect and was sung for decades throughout the country by 
negroes or blackened whites, ninety-nine persons out of a hundred 
of us still cling to the delusion that it is music created, or at least 
inspired, by the negroes! 

“It is no such thing. There is not a black spot in these Foster 
songs, which are the best things, by far, of all that is comprised 
under the head of plantation music. They are white songs, the 
inspirations of one of the most original and emotional of melodists 
the world has seen; yet we have hitherto allowed these genuine 
American songs to be spoken of as part of that negro or slave 
music which is, we are told every day, ‘the only distinctively 
American music!’ Surely it is high time to end this nonsense ; 
to render unto Foster what is Foster’s, unto America what is 
America’s.” 


The writer mentions two of the younger American composers, 
Mr. Arthur Farwell and Mr. Harvey Worthington Loomis, in 
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connection with their efforts to build up an American music with 
Indian melodies as its basis. We read: 


“Mr. Farwell has expressed his belief, in Out West, that the 
American composer has at his hand ‘a wealth of musical material 
of the highest order, sufficient wholly to revolutionize the present 
Germanic aspect of our musical life.” With the aid of the Wa. 
Wan Press he has attempted to impress this view on his contem- 
poraries. 

“Mr. Loomis also has been impressed by ‘the wealth of Indian 
melody in this country.’ But melody, he says, is merely the Sky- 
line of music. ‘The notes that the Indian sings are the smallest 
part of his music. It is the vibrato of his voice, the rhythm of 
the chant, the warring scheme of drum-beats, his refined disregard 
of pitch and of that conflicting tonality which his neighbor essays 
—these things go to fulfil the true beauty of its barbaric ugliness,’ 

“The problem for the American composer is to find a way of 
reproducing the spirit and color of Indian music without the aiq 
of that ‘vibrato of the voice’ and the other barbaric accessories 
referred to. Here modern harmony and instrumentation come to 
our aid. Mr. Loomis believes that in the case of all pronounced 
nationalists in music—like Grieg, Dvorak, Tchaikovsky—‘it has 
been either the harmonic or the orchestral color that has put the 
ethnological stamp upon the melodic specimen.’ 

“In his very interesting ‘Lyrics of the Red Man’ (published 
by the Wa-Wan Press) he has exemplified his tenets, supplying 
characteristic Indian melodies with harmonies of the most wild 
and daring character, which emphasize their barbarian spirit ; the 
result being music such as, in all probability, the Indians them- 
selves would have made had they got as far as modern harmony 
in their artistic development. 

‘Here we certainly have American music of a kind—unlike any- 
thing to be heard in Europe. Mr. Loomis deserves great praise 
for the ingenuity displayed in these pieces and songs, which will 
be widely known and admired some day....... 

“While admitting the great musical and ethnological interest of 
these pieces, I expressed the opinion that the Indian melodies, 
like the Chinese tunes incorporated by Mr. Edgar Stillman Kelley 
in some of his works, can not serve as basis of the American music 
of the future, but only as occasional spices; and in a conversation 
on the subject Mr. Loomis practically agreed with me. It is also 
well to bear in mind that Edward MacDowell, after writing his 
‘Indian Suite’ and his ‘From an Indian Lodge,’ did not show any 
further disposition to ex- 
ploit this field.” 








Returning to the so- 
called negro music, Mr. 
Finck gives the following 
account of what remains 
after deducting the songs 
of Stephen Foster and the 
barbaric chant brought 
over from Africa: 


“When the Austrian 
expert, Richard Walla- 
schek, who has written a 
book on ‘Primitive Mu- 
sic,’ examined the earliest 
collections of American 
slave-songs, made by 
Miss McKim and H. G. 
Spaulding, he was _sur- 
prised to find them ‘igno- 
rantly arranged —not to 
say ignorantly borrowed 
—from the national songs 


ot ait sations, from sill- Alyoung American composer who would build 


tary signals, well-known up a national music with Indian melodies as its 
marches, German student basis. 


songs, etc.’ This tells 

the whole story. Most of the alleged negro songs are a hodge- 
podge of Spanish, Portuguese, English, German, French, Ameti- 
can tunes.” 











MR. ARTHUR FARWELL, 


After reviewing the situation in further detail Mr. Finck says: 
“We surely can not hope to build up our whole American music 
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of the future on the folk-songs of Foster. Quite likely, some of 
our future composers will feel tempted to follow the example of 
MacDowell, Dvord4k, Chadwick, Gottschalk, Broekhoven, Loomis, 
and others, of spicing a few of their works with. Indian or planta- 
tion melodies ; they may even, ina humorous piece or a boister- 
ous finale, introduce a suggestion of ‘the rude chant of the cow- 
boy,’ in which Loomis and Farwell are interested; but the bulk 
and substance of American music will not come from these bor- 
rowed or suggested sources; it will come from the brains of origi- 
nal, individual composers, who are American in thought and 


feeling.” 





THE TERCENTENARY OF CORNEILLE’S BIRTH. 


‘: ORNEILLE stands alone,” said Dumas the younger. “One 

never compares him; he is always considered apart.” In 
the enthusiasm of the recent celebration of the poet’s three hun- 
dredth birthday, however, the distinguished orators of the occa- 
sion did not hesitate to compare him with the gigantic figures of 
literature, and to point out how the latter were dwarfed by the 
comparison. From the flood of eulogistic criticism poured forth 
from press and platform in France we gather that the most mag- 
nificent lights of modern French literature are of comparatively 
little significance beside this resplendent luminary of the seven- 
teenth century; that he is more to France than Goethe is to Ger- 
many or Shakespeare to England. According to Mr. Blemont, 
president of the Society of French Poets, “no poet that ever lived 
has transcended the sovereign genius of Corneille.” He says 
further: ; 

“Greece, Rome, England, Germany—none of them has pro- 
duced the peer of Corneille. Let us, above all, avoid sacrificing 
Corneille to Shakespeare. In Shakespeare we find the triumph 
of passion, of doubt, of madness. As with Ophelia, there is no 
hope for the despairing soul. On the contrary, hope, will, and 
success are the dominant notes in the work of Corneille.” 

These words were uttered at the unveiling of a new statue of 
Corneille in the Place du Panthéon, near the statues of Rousseau 
and Voltaire. “There have not been until now,” to quote Le 
Petit Temps, “two worthy statues of the great master in exist- 
ence.” The one unveiled on May 28 is the work of Mr. Allouard 
and Mr. Latour, the figure of the poet being executed by Mr. 
Allouard, while the pedestal is the combined work of the two 
sculptors. Among the many addresses delivered, those of Mr. 
Emile Faguet, of the Academy, and Mr. Margueritte, president 
of the Society of French Men of Letters, were specially interest- 
ing. Said Mr. Faguet: 

“Corneille represents the triumph of the spirit over the flesh. 
‘To surpass oneself’ by rising above all the baseness and pettiness 
that is in human nature, that is the creed he has given to mankind. 
He appeals unceasingly to man to allow his conscience to guide 
him. His name is almost synonymous with heroism. His work 


is the most glorious faith that can be given to the souls of the 
youth of France.” 


In the opinion of Mr. Margueritte, the philosopher Nietzsche, 
who has had more influence than any other thinker on modern 
writers, derived much of his inspiration from the ideal philosophy 
of Corneille. He says: 


“The cultivation of energy, of self-discipline as a means to the 
better life, is the lesson taught by Corneille in the seventeenth 
century, and again in the nineteenth by Nietzsche. Reason and 
will—these are the two mainsprings in the mind of the man of 
character. . . . Corneille has been accused of depicting men as 
they should be, not, like Racine, as they are. It would be more 
just to say that he took the best types of men of his own age and 


depicted them, showing mankind that character is the heritage 
of all men.” 


Mr. Beaumetz, a Government representative, appropriately 
enough saw the political side of Corneille’s work. To quote him: 


“Freedom and reason are the principles of government by which 
the French democracy of to-day exists. In singing of the liberty 
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which man could win by self-sacrifice and hard work, Corneille 
seemed to point to an era of triumphant democracy. He pointed 
out in all his work the necessity of devotion and sacrifice to one’s 


























MME. PAULINE DERAINE, BY THE BUST OF HER ANCESTOR, PIERRE 
CORNEILLE, IN THE FOYER OF THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 


country. The democracy of to-day, having conquered its rights, 
will not neglect its duties.” 


In an expression of opinion contributed to Ze Gaulois du 
Dimanche (Paris), Mr. Victor Cousin has the following remarks 
to make: 


“If we may dare to say what we think, no ancient poet has 
equalled Corneille in the simple greatness of soul shown by his 
works. Shakespeare is superior to Corneille in the extent and 
fertility of his dramatic genius. Yet if Corneille has less imagi- 
nation, he has more soul. Less versatile, he is much more pro- 
found. He has not so many figures on his stage, but those who 
are there are the most superb the world knows.”—7vanslations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





ELASTIC FICTION. 


HE complaint of an aggrieved novel-reader suggests that our 
writers have discovered a new and truly economical method 
of making the most of their stock-in-trade of plot, situation, and 
character. The method is to use the material first in the form of 
a short story; then work it over into a novelette; later to expand 
it into a novel; and finally to dramatize it. As a writer in The 
Evening Post expresses it, “good discipline has rendered it pos- 
sible to grow two tales where only one grew before.” The proc- 
ess of “working over” does not always exhibit all these stages, 
nor is the device an entirely new one; but as the writer already 
quoted asserts, “the practise, once occasional, of incorporating 
one story bodily in another of greater length, from being an ex- 
ception, has become almost a rule.” We read further: 


“Such books as Arthur Colton’s ‘The Belted Seas’ and O. 
Henry’s ‘Cabbages and Kings’ are frankly mere concatenations 
of short stories dealing with the same places or the same people. 
Also, more ambitious work like ‘The Virginian” is the outcome of 
the same method. Zangwill, who used a description from a pam- 
phlet on the London Jewry as the basis for the market scene in 
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‘Children of the Ghetto,’ has since taken two separate produc- 
tions of his own,‘The Bachelors’ Club’ and‘The Old Maids’ 
Club,* and united them into one book, ‘The Celibates’ Club,’ a 
marriage altogether fitting and praiseworthy. 

“Perhaps the most remarkable instance of all, however, is fur- 
nished by one of Jesse Lynch Williams’stales. It began its career 
in a few thousand words as ‘The Stolen Story.’ Years passed 
and the story throve in its seclusion, for it again appeared on 
news-stands in the form of a novelette called ‘Newsand the Man.’ 
A few more months and it was between covers, a full-fledged 
novel, called ‘The Day Dreamer.’ And, now that it is running as 
a play, it has returned to its youth once more and resumed the 
title of ‘The Stolen Story.’ 

“It is far from our thought to imply that these resuscitations 
constitute a confession that our writers lack fertility. Mr. Barrie, 
who may be considered of all writers in English to-day the one 
most abounding in fancy, wrote a good many years ago a rather 
long short story called ‘The Inconsiderate Waiter.’ Cut downa 
little, it forms one of the intermediate chapters of ‘The Little 
White Bird.’ The fact was, we presume, that the unbending yet 
tender-hearted old bachelor clubman was a character so wholly 
delightful that Mr. Barrie could not, to save himself, help invent- 
ing new incidents about him.... . Sis 

“ Here we see the basis for an uncommonly reliable test of suc- 
cess in authorship. Do the subject’s projects and his writings 
expand or contract? While the poor hack’s novel is dwindling to 
a ‘Man-About-Town’ paragraph, the dinner-table anecdote of the 
successful author swells, like Faust’s black poodle or St. Bridget’s 
cloak itself, till it appears as a 400-page ‘best seller.’” 





PSYCHIC CONDITIONS OF THE ITALIAN 
NOVEL. 


HE Anglo-Saxon has always found a difficulty in accepting 
the Italian novel principally because he finds therein things 
that offend his taste. The result has been a condemnation of 
the Italian with an implication of his moral inferiority. Joseph 
Spencer Kennard, an American more widely known in Europe 
than in his native land, in a book called “Italian Romance Wri- 
ters,” calls attention to the peculiar psychic conditions of the I tal- 
ians and shows how the Northerner must apprehend these sym- 
pathetically before he can judge of the Italian’s literary product. 
He will find, says Mr. Kennard, that while the man of the North 
“strives to attain reality through the medium of his perception,” 
the Italian “ expects his nerves to reproduce the infinite variety of 
his sensations.” Moreover, of all the differences between the 
English and the Italian literary spirit, “the only one which im- 
plies a real inferiority in the Italian is the want of the delicate 
reticency which suggests more than it says.” When, therefore, 
he argues, “the Anglo-Saxon strives to understand the Italian 
psychic activity, he should disabuse his own mind of all the pre- 
conceived ideas which a different psychological constitution, di- 
vergencies of race, and difference of training have raised between 
them,” for “all the elements which account for the peculiar char- 
acter of the Italian fiction also account for the difficulty of an ac- 
curate alien criticism of that fiction.” 

The keynote of the Italian character, says the writer, is individ- 
ualism. Different sections of the peninsula show inequalities of 
culture, and “ the Italian impulse is to encourage the evolution of 
the individual rather than to consider the integral interest of 
society.” Furthermore, this individualism is not limited by the 
centralization of intellectual life wielding an intellectual authority 
like that of Paris over France, or London over England. Varie- 
ties of psychical type are thus indicated by the writer: 


“The square-headed, long-limbed, fair-haired descendants of 
Goths and Longobards in the North have, through centuries of 
warlike struggles against foreign invaders, developed the industry 
and endurance which, under the bracing influence of mountain 
land and harsh climate, make the Piedmontese and Lombards the 
most prosperous and strongest of Italian people. Since strong 
natures are privileged to harbor delicate dreams and foster high 
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idealities, impressive counterpart of their imaginative daily actiy. 
ity, we find that the most inspired poets, nearly all the Roti. 
ticists, belong to the North. Manzoniand his friends, De Amicis 
Fogazzaro, have the traits common to their land; their observa. 
tion is deep rather than quick, they suggest more than they ex. 
press, their inner life is stronger than their artistic cleverness 
Their reticence is eloquent. : 

“The Tuscans, witty, clever, indolent, but refined by centuries 
of artistic training, have inherited the shrewdness and glibness of 
their trader princes. They possess elegance of speech, but lack 
that capacity for comprehending ideals which [lack] is the punish- 
ment of nations and men who have not suffered. The Tuscans 
can boast of very few superior minds, but their critical discern. 
ment is so widely acknowledged that the sanction of Florentine 
critics is the hope of all writers.” 


The personal interpretation of these different civilized regions 
is the great attraction of Italian novels, says Mr. Kennard. They 
contain, besides, qualities derived from the recent expansion of 
the nation’s social life, the development of its language, and the 
absorption of the world’s thought. The influence of Zola was 
powerful and endured fora long time. Itaiian fiction became uni- 
versally realistic, but since the novel has evolved into the higher 
stage which has appropriated the descriptive term psychological, 
the influences discernible are very diverse. To quote: 


“The preponderating influence of French writers no longer ex- 
ists. Tolstoy, with his sympathy for the humble, and profound 
knowledge of sources of human emotion and of the origin and 
consequences of human deeds; Dostoievsky, with his penetrating 
psychology of criminals, appeal to responsive feelings. Maeter- 
linck and Rodenbach are admired; Ibsen answers some of the 
questions which are tormenting thinkers as well as poets; 
Nietzsche’s theories have been discussed and have exerted an un- 
doubted influence; Rod’s individualism, Huysman’s mysticism, 
have found imitators. No new formula of philosophy, no new 
ideal of fiction has passed unnoticed; everything has been dis- 
cussed and seldom totally rejected. This capacity forassimilation 
has enriched the Italian mind with the spoils of the world.” 


In addition to the elements enumerated above which must be 
taken into account to understand the Italian “ psyche,” the writer 
points to the physiological constitution and temperament which 
differs from that of their Northern contemporaries. He says: 


“Italians are gifted—or afflicted—with an impulsivity which 
leaves no time for conscious thought, no strength for interference 
of will, which sometimes makes a hero and sometimes a coward 
or criminal. It has also produced the two most objectionable 
traits of the Italian: violence and sensualism. Italians are over- 
sexed and over-ready with their weapons. These two tendencies, 
in greater or less proportion, are among the leading motives of 
an Italian’s actions, and often a controlling élement in his feel- 


“Religion and myth are factors of nationai psychology. . . . In 
Italy no popular movement which betrays the soul of a whole 
people can be traced toa purely religious motive as can the Ref- 
ormation in Germany. No popular leader has owed his author- 
ity wholly to religion: Francis of Assisi appealed to a poetic 
pantheism, and Savonarola represented an ethical ideal and a 
political principle. 

“All this skeptical tolerance, and this semi-pagan worship of 
Beauty in its many aspects, come to the modern Italian as a ten- 
dency. In the higher classes this tendency is to accept scientific 
positivism, and, in the lowest, the tendency is to superstition.” 


With these facts and considerations in mind the Northern critic, 
the writer thinks, may better test the charge of immorality which 
is brought against almost all Italian psychological novels, espe- 
cially those of Capuana and D’Annunzio. In the relations be- 
tween man and man, or especially man and woman, the Italian 
moral standpoint is not that of the Anglo-Saxon or the Russian. 
The writer continues: 


“The pictures of customs in Italian novels imply a tolerance for 
wrongdoing, a fatalistic submission to the ruling passion, that 
rather resembles Greek obedience to destiny, or of the Oriental 
to Allah, than a Christian interpretation of life’s great problem. 
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Centuries of religious teaching has not convinced Italians that 
they are free to choose between good and evil. Love in the Ital- 
jan novel is the effect of physical sensation, even with the pure 
and chaste, tho the pleasure of the eye may afterward develop 
into a sentiment.” 

The Italians are too hopeful, too enamored of the beautiful, 
says Mr. Kennard, to accept Tolstoy’s mystical acceptation of 
grief as a heavenly decree and as a means of regeneration. He 


adds : 

“ An Italian will endure distress, and even make fun of his mis- 
ery, but he does not pretend to submit willingly, he does not adore 
the hand that chastises him. Had Catholicism only shown that 
face it would not have held out so long in classical Italy. Nor, 
with the exception of Fogazzaro, do Italian novelists try to per- 
suade suffering humanity to patient endurance and saintly sub- 
mission. They rather appeal to the latent paganism still surviving 
after centuries of Christian teachings, and now reviving under the 
influence of scientific thought and self-assertion.” 





BROWNING ON HIS OWN OBSCURITY. 


N the days when Mark Twain, Charles Dudley Warner, and 
Prof. Richard Burton lent luster to the Browning Club of 
Hartford, that astute body had on one occasion to acknowledge 
itself baffled. The central thought of a particular poem persist- 
ently refused to be unraveled from its enveloping obscurity of ex- 
pression. At last the club stated its difficulty in an official com- 
munication to the poet himself, and awaited an answer—which 
never came. Some of the members comforted themselves with 
the theory that Browning, on rereading the poem in question, 
found himself in the same boat with his interrogators; while others 
argued from his silence that: he resented the implication that the 
poem lacked lucidity. Now a little volume of hitherto unpub- 
lished Browning letters reveals the poet’s own consciousness of a 
certain “obscurity and imperfect expression” in his work. The 
volume—* Robert Browning and Alfred Domett”—is an interest- 
ing addition to the very small body of prose that Browning left 
behind him. Domett, to whom the letters were addressed, was 


* that friend of Browning’s young manhood whose sudden disap- 


pearance from England is celebrated in the poem called “ Waring.” 
Several of the letters are evidently replies to Domett’s rallyings 
of Browning on the subject of his obscurity. The first of these 
replies, which opens the way for later and fuller declarations, is 
found in a letter written in 1840, the year “Sordello” was pub- 
lished, and evidently referring to that work, since the immediately 
preceding letter was the one accompanying a presentation copy of 
“Sordello.” Concerning what we may infer to have been Domett’s 
charge, Browning replies: 


. . . The one point that wants correcting is where you surmise 
that I am ‘difficult on system.’ No, really—the fact is I live by 
myself, write with no better company, and forget that the ‘lovers’ 
you mention are part and parcel of that self, and their choosing to 
comprehend sy comprehensions but an indifferent testimony to 
their value; whence it happens that precisely when ‘lovers,’ one 
and all, bow themselves out at the book’s conclusion . . . enter 
(according to an old stage direction) two fishermen to the one 
angel, Stokes and Nokes to the author of ‘Venice’ | Domett] (who 
should have been there, comme de droit, had I known him earlier), 
and ask, reasonably enough, why the publication is not confined 
to the aforesaid brilliant folks, and what do hard boards and soft 
paper solicit if not their intelligence, such as it may be? I wish I 
had thought of this before; meantime I am busy on some plays 
(those advertised) that shall be plain enough if my pains are not 
thrown away—and, in lieu of Sir Philip and his like, Stokes may 
assure himself that I see him (first row of the pit, under the sec- 
ond oboe, hat between legs, play-bill ona spike, and a ‘comforter ’ 
round his throat ‘because of the draft from the stage’), and unless 
he leaves off sucking his orange at the pathetic morsels of my 
play, I hold them nought.” 


One thing that one readily observes is that Browning’s prose, 
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had there been more of it, could not have escaped certain inner 
structural relations to his verse. That the critical friend contin- 
ued apprehensive for Browning’s style is evidenced by a passage 
in a letter addressed to Domett three years later when Browning 
thanks him “heartily” for his criticism, “ which is sound as old 
wine.” 

“The fact is,” continues Browning, apologetically, “in my 


youth (z.e., childhood) I wrote om/y musically—and after stopped 
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ALFRED DOMETT, 


The man to whom Browning tried to explain his obscurity. 


all that so effectually that I even now catch myself grudging my 
men and women their half-lines, like a parish overseer the bread- 
dole of his charge.” 

In 1846 comes a letter containing the most important part of his 
apologia, and his final utterance, in this volume, on the sub- 
ject of his art. We quote: 


“Can you remember what this letter is about which lies. open 
here as fresh as if you had penned it yesterday? It is full of cau- 
tions and warnings as touching my well-being, mental and physi- 
cal, all admirable of their kind; and I think that, on the whole, I 
have profited by them, turned them to practical account, . . . for 
‘laid them to heart’ I Axow I have. As to the obscurity and im- 
perfect*expression, the last number of my ‘Bells’ [‘ Dramatic Ro- 
mances and Lyrics * coming in 1845 in the series bearing the gen- 
eral title ‘Bells and Pomegranates’], which you get with this, 
must stand for the best I could do, four or five months ago, to rid 
myself of those defects—and if you judge I have succeeded in any 
degree, you will not fancy I am likely to relax in my endeavor 
now. As for the necessity of such endeavor I agree with you 
altogether; from the beginning I have been used to take a high 
ground, and say, all endeavor elsewhere is thrown away. En- 
deavor Zo think (the real ¢hought), to tmagine, to create, or what- 
ever they call it—as well endeavor to add the cubit to your stature ! 
Nuscitur poeta—and that conceded to happen, the one object of 
labor is naturally what you recommend to me, and I to myself 
—nobody knows better, with what indifferent success. - But here 
is, without affectation, the reason why I have gone on so far altho 
succeeding so indifferently: I felt so instinctively from the begin- 
ning that unless I tumbled out the dozen more or less of concep- 
tions, I should bear them about forever, and year by year get 
straighter and stiffer in those horrible cross-bones with a long 
name, and at last parturition would be the curse indeed. Mine 
was the better way I do calmly believe, for at this moment I feel 
as everybody does who has worked—‘ in vain’ ? no matter, if the 
work was real.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN INVENTION. 


HE popular idea that an inventor must be a heaven-born 

genius, that the faculty of inventing can not be cultivated, 

and that inventions are made spontaneously by their inventors and 

wholly out of their imagination, is pronounced a delusion by 

Edwin I. Prindle, in a paper read before the American Institute 

of Electrical Engineers at Milwaukee, Wis., and reported in 7he 
Sentinel of that city (May 31). Said Mr. Prindle: 


“It is undoubtedly true that every inventor must have some in- 
ventive or creative faculty; but this faculty may be greatly as- 
sisted by knowing how. While reasoning can not constitute the 
whole of the inventive act, it can, so to speak, clear the way for 
it and render it easier of accomplishment. 

“Most of all, inventions are an evolution from some previously 
invented form. ‘The mind always thinks of the unknown in terms 
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ESSENTIAL PARTS OF THE CORD-KNOTTER. 


of the known.’ The imagination always conceives in terms of 
what is already known. It is impossible to imagine anything, the 
elements of which are not already known to us. We can not con- 
ceive of a color which does not consist of a blending of one or 
more colors with which we are already familiar. The imagination 
can take elements or ideas that are already known and associate 
them in new relations; but it can not conceive of elements which 
are not at Jeast the result of the operation of the imagination on 
other ideas previously known. 

“This evolution of an invention is more or less logical, and is 
often worked out by logical processes to such an extent that the 
really creative work is greatly reduced as compared with what it 
would be if done by the imagination alone. Edison is quoted as 
saying : ‘Any man can become an inventor if he has imagination 


and pertinacity;’ that ‘invention is rot so much inspiration as per- - 


spiration.’ 
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“The first step in the making of an invention is the Selection of 
a problem. The inventor should first make sure that he is invent. 
ing what is really needed, and that his invention does not involve 
too much cost or too much trouble in using it, as compared with its 
advantages. 

“Having selected the problem, the next step should be a thor. 
ough analysis of the oid situation, getting at the reasons for the 
faults which exist, and in fact discovering the presence of faults 
which are not obvious to others, because of the tendency to be. 
lieve that whatever is is right. 

“Then the qualities of the materials involved and the conditions 
under which the invention must be used should be considered. 
And it should be carefully considered whether these conditions 
are really or only apparently inflexible. It is in the study of these 
conditions that the really important work of the inventor is often 
done, because his consideration of them will often strongly sug- 
gest the solution of the problem. It was so in the case of James 
Watt’s invention of the condensing steam-engine. 

“Then comes the instructive part of the inventing ; its evolution 
from the previously known forms.” 


The speaker then explained how he conceived three typical in- 
ventions had been evolved. To quote Zhe Sentinel’s abstract: 


“rr 


The first of these was the first automatic valve gear for the 
steam-engine, the invention of a boy, Humphrey Potter. The sec. 
ond example of the evolution of an invention was that of a ma- 
chine known as the calculagraph, which is used for calculating and 
recording the charge on most of the toll telephone messages in the 
United States. It will automatically subtract the time of day 
when the message began from the time of day when it ceased, and 
record the elapsed time, and will do this on the one machine for 
any number of overlapping messages. The third example was the 
evolution of the knot-tying parts of a self-binding harvester. The 
speaker showed how the inventor first chose a simple form of knot 
and then studied the tying of it with his hands until he had de- 
vised a way by which he could tie it with the use of only two fin- 
gers of one hand. One of the fingers had a simple rotary move- 
ment with the arm, and the other finger had, beside the rotary 
movement, a simple opening and closing movement toward and 
away from the first finger, to grasp the cord at a certain period in 
the revolution. Mr. Prindle went through these operations with 
his own fingers and tied knots to illustrate these motions. With 
this exhaustive and ingenious consideration of his problem the in- 
ventor had only a simple piece of mechanism to produce to accom- 
plish his purpose. The mechanism really only consisted of two 
mechanical fingers on a shaft, and a cam for working the clamping 
finger.” 


The illustrations are from the official 7vansactions of the insti- 
tute. 





THE MECHANICAL MEASUREMENT OF MIND. 


E are accustomed to say colloquially that a man has a “ big 
head,” meaning that he is more than usually endowed 
with intelligence. That this reference to the size of the brain as 
an index to intellect is not wholly unwarranted we are assured by 
a contributor to Cosmos (Paris, May 12). <A big-headed man, to 
be sure, may not be big-brained, for he may have a thick skull 
with small brain-cavity. It is even impossible to say that a big- 
brained man has always more mental development than one with 
asmall brain; yet in the long run, people with large brains are 
found to be more intelligent than those with small ones. An effort 
to go somewhat further in the mechanical measurement of intel- 
lectual capacity has been made recently by a Dutch physiologist, 
Van Biervliet. We translate a few paragraphs about it from the 
article to which reference has just been made. Says the writer: 


“The harmonious and complete development of the intellectual 
faculties is in relation with the integrity and development of the 
brain. . . . That is not the same as saying that the intellect is 
always proportional to the volume and weight of the brain. The 
brains of certain great men, studied after death, have not appeared 
to be heavier or more voluminous than the average. More 
important seems to be the proportion of gray matter relatively 
to the white, and the number and arrangement of the cerebral 
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convolutions. The problem has not been very well stated. We 
should remember that there are regions in the brain with specalized 
functions, and that each highly developed region will give its pos- 
sessor eminent faculties in one respect, with a brain of average 
volume, or even asmallone....... 

“The volume of the skull does not always give an exact idea of 
that of the brain, . . . and account must be taken of the develop- 
ment of the bones and muscles. Nevertheless, allowing for all 
these factors, it can be stated that, on the average, intelligent per- 
sons have larger heads than those of inferior mind. This conclu- 
sion is reached by Vaschide and Pelletier as a result of their in- 
vestigations. . . . Van Biervliet has inquired whether there may 
not be also some other test for measuring degree of intelligence. 

“‘The intelligence,’ he says, ‘depends doubtless on the work of 
the mind, but the most complex mental operations may all be re- 
duced to judgment—the perception of resemblances and differ- 
ences. Now the finer nerves collect more and preciser data on 
each subject and furnish to the judgment (the intellectual opera- 
tion par excellence) richer material. If to this fineness of sensa- 
tion we add a considerable power of attention, the innumerable 
images vibrating along this rich sensorial scale will become more 
lively and intense, the relationships of resemblance and difference 
will be clearer, the judgments more precise and more numerous. 
If we could measure the fineness of nerve texture of a subject, 
multiplied by his power of attention, we should be much nearer to 
the determination of his intelligence than by any other method.’ 

“To know well how to look, to hear, to observe—these are 
means of acquiring forms of knowledge that will serve the intellect 
by stocking the mind with varied images. Subjects that have two 
or three sense-organs of greater acuteness than those of common 

mortals should, according to this hypothesis, be more intelligent. 

“ Starting from this point, the author has measured the auditive 
and visual acuteness of intelligent subjects and of others that he 
regards as less well endowed; the former showed themselves to 
be superior from this point of view. On the contrary, the fineness 
of the sense of touch differed much among subjects of all degrees 
of intelligence. 

“But altho in certain very intelligent subjects we may observe 
two or three organs more developed than the average, may these 
not be subjects—painters, sculptors, or musicians, for example— 
who have by practise rendered certain senses more acute and have 


reached a degree of superiority in their respective arts without 
any great amount of intellect? Again, how many thinkers, meta- 
physicians, and philosophers of high intelligence would be con- 
signed by Van LBiervliet’s measurements to a place among the 
imbeciles? I have not made these measurements, and hold my 
judgment in reserve, but I wish the experiment could be tried.” 
— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE CHARM OF EFFERVESCENCE. 


HAT is there so fascinating about a “ fizzing” beverage? 

Why are the soda-fountains thronged by crowds who 

would not touch their product after the dissolved gas had passed 

off? The reason is doubtless partly psychical, but does not seem 

to have been clearly stated. A writer in Zhe Lancet (London, 

May 26) makes an attempt at it, and succeeds in raising some in- 

teresting questions, at least. He notes, in the first place, that 

artificially aerated waters are a comparatively modern invention. 

They were suggested, no doubt, partly by natural sparkling waters 
and partly by effervescent fermented liquors. He goes on: 


“ Whatever may have been its origin, the discovery of artificially 
aerated waters, as.exemplified in the universality of soda-water, 
seltzer-water, and potash-water, proved to be the beginning of an 
enormous industry, and millions of dozens of aerated waters are 
now made annually, involving the employment of probably at 
least 50,900 persons in this country alone. This fact, coupled with 
the numerous devices which enable the consumer to prepare his 
own soda-water at home, would seem to indicate that the intro- 
duction of aerated waters filled a place in the requirements of 
modern life, and the question arises as to whether the frequent 
drinking of waters strongly impregnated with carbonic-acid gas 
gas has any prejudicial effect upon the health. It is an in- 
an interesting feature of the case that total abstainers formed at 
one time the chief patrons of aerated beverages. The pleasant, 
sharp taste of soda-water, lemonade, and so forth formed an 
agreeable contrast to the usual drinks of the teetotaler. The 
lemon-squash made with soda-water was a much more interesting 
beverage than still lemonade, and so ‘the minerals’ made a very 
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acceptable addition to the beverages of a class of persons whose 
views we all respect.” 


But the writer goes further. He asserts that there are scores 
and scores of persons who would never have cultivated the taste 
for whisky unless they had had the opportunity of mixing it with 
soda-water and converting it into an effervescing beverage. He 
says: 

“ Soda-water has increased the sale of whisky enormously. The 
man who drinks whisky for the sake of its flavor rarely mixes it 
with aerated water. A bubbling liquid, endowed, moreover, with 
stimulating properties, proves to be a singularly attractive bever- 
age and harder to resist than the non-sparkling fluid. What is 
this charm of effervescence? Champagne would be miserable 
stuff without it, and beer that is not brisk is not only unattractive 
but unwholesome. Probably there are two reasons for it; first of 
all, carbonic-acid gas gives piquancy to a beverage, a briskness to 
it and an acid taste; moreover, effervescence implies freshness, 
and the eye is pleased with the continuous succession of tiny bub- 
bles upward through the liquid. Secondly, there are reasons for 
believing that the effervescent properties of a liquid promote di- 
gestion in two ways, firstly by the carbonic acid acting as a stim- 
ulant to the movements of the stomach and, secondly, by assisting 
in the disintegration of the contents of the stomach. Certainly 
the alcohol in an effervescing liquid is more rapidly diffusible 
than in a still liquid. Champagne exhilarates more quickly than 
is the case with still wine. On the other hand, it may be undesir- 
able to distend the stomach with so much gas—seeing that disten- 
tion may lead to the embarrassment of the heart’s action. It has 
also been stated that carbonic-acid gas is rapidly absorbed from 
the stomach and that it may thus induce a condition of cyanosis, 
in which an excess of this gas is invariably found in the blood. 
In certain cases therefore the use of aerated water should be 
avoided. On the whole, however, it is probable that the moder- 
ate indulgence in pure aerated water is not only without prejudice 
to the health, but serves as an aid to digestion when such help is 
needed. The frequent consumption of immoderate quantities of 
aerated water may safely be condemned, as such a practise un- 
doubtedly has possibilities for evil.” 

l( 
\ 





EXCHANGE OF PROFESSORS AND INTER- 
NATIONAL LANGUAGE. 


T is suggested by a writer in the Revue Scientifique (Paris) 

that exchange of professors between universities in different 

countries will never be a success until the adoption of an interna- 
tional language. He says: 


“The extension of international relations in science is more and 
more apparent. Besides temporary meetings of various con- 
gresses, etc., we are seeking to establish more permanent relation- 
ships. One of the new aspects of this effort is furnished by ex- 
changes of professors between universities. 

“For some time lecturers have been sent from one country to 
another; . . . Metchnikoff is delivering the Harben lectures at 
the Institute of Public Hygiene in England, and Moissan has been 
asked to lecture at the Royal Institution. 

“But now we have professors expatriating themselves for a 
whole academic year, giving continuous courses ata foreign uni- 
versity, while their own chairs are filled temporarily by foreigners. 
Such exchanges have been begun by Germany and the United 
States. . . . England has not been slow to imitate their example, 
and in France we have been tempted to follow in the same path. 

“ But there is an obstacle that bids us pause ; it is the same that 
put a stop to the building of the Tower of Babel—the confusion 
of tongues. 

“When Frenchmen are invited abroad they talk in French and 
generally they find a sufficient number of auditors who can under- 
stand them. Buton the other hand, we often hesitate to invite 
foreign scientific lecturers whom we can not ask to express them- 
selves in public in a difficult language. ...... 

“Let us hope that future generations will be more familiar, at 
least with English and German, and may be able to profit by the 
words of foreign masters. 

“But if some of the popularizers of science, favorable to the 
introduction of an international language, should have the courage 
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to learn Esperanto, . . . and to teach in this.tongue, there would 
soon be a strohg Esperantist movement, and there would soon be 
established a more and more numerous circle of auditors, drawn 
by the fame of aname. Thus the problem would be solved, 

“But who will begin? "— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





OXYGEN FROM LIQUID AIR. 


HORTLY after the first successful attempt to liquefy air by 
cold and pressure it was noted that the evaporation of the 

two component elements was unequal and that this fact seemed to 
promise a practical method of separating the oxygen from the 








CLAUDE’S APPARATUS FOR SPLITTING AIR INTO PURE OXYGEN AND 
NITROGEN, 


nitrogen in the mixture. This process is now a commercial actu- 
ality, and a French inventor, Mr. Georges Claude, has devised ap- 
paratus which is producing pure oxygen and pure nitrogen from 
the atmosphere without chemical action of any kind. His 
process and apparatus are described in Za ature (Paris) by J. 
Laffargue, who tells us that Claude has been able, using naphtha, 
which does not freeze, to solve the problem of lubrication at 
low temperatures, and thus has been able to run his liquid-air 
machines continuously. Besides this improvement, he has suc- 
ceeded in trebling the output of liquid air in his machines by per- 
forming the last stages of the liquefying process, not in the 
compressor, but in an auxiliary apparatus which he calls the “ lique- 
factor,” where it is accomplished by the expansion of part of the 
cold compressed air with which the machine is fed. To translate 
from Laffargue’s article: 


“In the evaporation of liquid air the nitrogen distils off more 
at the beginning and the oxygen at the end. But this process is 
not economical unless the cold of the liquid air is saved. Todo 
this, the evaporation is provoked with the aid of air compressed 
to 3 or 4 atmospheres, already chilled by circulation through the 
apparatus. This liquefies and gives up its latent heat to the ex- 
terior liquid, which vaporizes, the quantity of liquid air obtained 
in this way being almost equal to that evaporated. 

“All the processes hitherto known necessitate the liquefaction 
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of all the air treated. But contrary to the experiments of Dewar, 
Mr. Claude has shown that, as with all gaseous mixtures, the 
behavior of the air on condensation is the inverse of that on vapor- 
ization, and that if we liqyefy it progressively the first parts of the 
liquid are rich inoxygen. Claude has applied this to his process; 

” . the cold air under pressure, ascending into a coil immersed 
in the liquid to be evaporated, partially liquefies, and the liquid 
part flows back. . . . The air thus yields a liquid that contains the 
whole of the oxygen and is composed of 48 per cent. of this ele- 
ment, while a gaseous residue of pure nitrogen escapes.” 

This process of fractional vaporization yields air with an excess 
of oxygen; pure oxygen is obtained by using various processes of 
rectification, of which one of the best is that invented by Levy. 
In its earliest form this involved the waste of about 7 per cent. of 
the oxygen, but Claude has now succeeded in saving this. Two 
of his machines, recently installed, are turning out 1,700 cubic 
meters of pure oxygen daily, and the other 1,000. The accom- 
panying picture shows the apparatus.— 7ranslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





SOME EARTHQUAKE EXPERIENCES ON THE 
RAIL. 


UMEROUS anecdotes of the experiences of California rail- 
road men during the recent earthquake have been sent by 
special correspondents to Railway and Locomotive Engineering 
(New York, June). This paper informs us that the railway em- 
ployees were “ the real heroes of the hour,” rendering even greater 
service than the military. We quote some of the more curious 
accounts. Says the writer: 


“ At Sausalito, Mr. C. C. Stevens, of the North Shore Railroad, 
describes the first intimation of the earthquake as a dull, rumbling 
sound, followed by a very perceptible rising of the earth and a 
settling again, followed by a swaying backward and forward, as if 
the earth was rocking on some vast, elemental, soft substance be- 
neath. The motion finished with a corkscrew oscillation that was 
really more destructive to buildings than the undulating motion. 
During this terrifying period the locomotives standing in the yard 
rolled back and forward, and the night hostlers and the entire 
roundhouse crew never lost their wits for a moment, but ran hither 
and thither with wooden wedges, blocking the engines. The shop 
and buildings were badly cracked, but did not fall. The ground 
fell away in many places as much as fifteen feet, and the cork- 
screw movement conveyed its peculiarity to 
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accompanying illustration. One train of thirteen cars was com- 
pletely turned over while running. Strangely enough, the exten- 
sive wooden sheds at San Francisco were saved, together with the 
shops and engine equipment, while everything in the vicinity per- 
ished by fire.” 


It is stated by one correspondent that Santa Rosa has suffered 
more than San Francisco in proportion to its size. A narrow- 
gage tunnel three-quarters of a mile long caved in, and the moun- 
tains near the place were violently shaken. At Eureka the sharp 
oscillations shook down many trees, 
some of which fell across the railroad 
tracks and impeded traffic. 





A NEW SOUND-ANALYZER. 


NEW and very simple device for 
indicating to the eye the elements 

of a compound sound has been invented 
by Prof. A. Fiorentino, of the Univer- 
sity of Parma, Italy. This apparatus 
is described by the author in // Vuovo 
Cimento, and our translation is from a 
notice of this description in Cosmos 
(Paris). Professor Fiorentino intends 
it especially for use in the demonstration 
of acoustical laws in schools and classes, 
for which purpose it serves as well as 
the elaborate and expensive set of 
spherical resonators invented by Helm- 
holtz and first used by him in his fa- 
mous experiments on musical sounds. 
Says the writer of the note in Cosmos: 





FIORENTINO’S SOUND- 
“The new apparatus includes a se- ANALYZER. 

ries of small special resonators, each one 

made of a thread of glass of appropriate length, or, better, of a 
capillary tube with very thin walls and with a diameter of some 
hundredths of a millimeter. They are fastened at right angles, 
with gum lac, toa small hollow rod of glass, of extreme light- 
ness. All are in the same plane and on the same side of the 
rod, at intervals of 3 millimeters (% inch). The supporting rod, 





many of the rails, some nearly describing the p> 
letter ‘S.’” , 


Mr. E. S. Shick, of Newark, Cal., gives an 
account of the narrow escape of a Southern 
Pacific freight train. A double-header train 
had just stopped to take water when the rum- 
bling commenced. The engineers agreed that 
they had better move away from the water-tank. 
When the corkscrew movement began, the tank 
came down with acrash. J. J. Foley, of Oak- 
land, states that the shock was as good as an 
alarm clock. He says: 


“Every railroad man responded without any 
further notice, and promptly aided in taking 
thousands of people to safety. Many of the 
water-tanks were thrown down, but the heads 
of the departments managed to keep the road 
ruaning. Nothing could surpass the service 
of the road in conveying the immense crowds 
everywhere free, and bringing back tons of pro- 
visions to feed the hungry thousands that re- 
mained. The railroad men, Mr. Foley states, 
were the only people who kept cool during the 
terrible period following the shock. 

“Mr. E. A. Kelsey, of Santa Cruz, states that the Coast Line 
division was badly damaged for nearly 200 miles south of San 
Francisco, much of the roadbed being sunk from one to twelve 
feet, many box-cars on sidings being turned over, a photograph of 
one of which Mr. Kelsey secured, and which we reproduce in the 








ENGINE AND THREE CARS THROWN OFF THE TRACK BY THE EARTHQUAKE. 


which is enlarged at its base, stands on a thin membrane of elastic 
rubber, slightly stretched over the aperture of a pasteboard tube 
3 Or 4 centimeters [an inch or so] in diameter. 

“The other end of the rod is supported by a fine silk thread kept 
tant hy means of two steel wires fixed in the tube below. The 
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various resonators may be tuned, for example, with the consecu- 
tive notes of a piano or organ or of any other instrument with a 
tempered scale, starting from lower do, exact accord may be ob- 
tained by cutting off the ends of the threads or displacing their 
points of attachment. 

“To show the harmonies experimentally, the fundamental tone 
—that of the lowest filament—is sounded before the opening of 
the tube ; soon, as shown in the illustration, we see the 13th, 2oth, 
and 25th resonators set in motion, corresponding to the three first 
harmonies. 

“On top of the supporting rod is a little piece of hollow glass 
fixed at right angles to the plane of the filaments. This is of use 
when we desire to communicate directly to the analyzer the vibra- 
tory movements of a solid body such as a string or a tuning-fork ; 
the vibrating body is lightly pressed against this transverse piece. 

“In lectures, of course, the apparatus is shown to the whole 
audience at once by projecting its image on a screen. Fiorentino 
suggests the following original device: The screen bears a picture 
of a piano keyboard, and the size of the projection is so regulated 
that the images of the resonators fall on the pictured keys. If 
now some one plays a tune in which the tonic is one of the notes 
of the resonant apparatus, the spectators will see the filaments 
vibrate successively and the vibration pass rapidly from one to 
another; the singing voice will write the melody for itself on the 
screen, and the spectators, even those least instructed in music, 
will be able to hum the piece.”— 7vanslation made for THE Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





WHAT IS THE USE OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS? 


HE candidate for entrance to college has doubtless often 
asked himself this question. He will be interested to know 
that authorities in pedagogy are also investigating the subject. In 
Science (New York, June 1) Prof. Edward L. Thorndike, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, reports a statistical 
study that inspires him with considerable doubt regarding the 
utility of the entrance test. It is intended, of course, to provide 
that no one shall take the college course who is not intellectually 
fitted for it. But Professor Thorndike finds that those who do 
well at entrance are not always or even usually those who stand 
well during the course. He says: 


“Every one who is acquainted with the present arrangements 
for admission to college through entrance examinations recognizes 
the need for accurate information concerning the exact function 
served by them. The expenditure of energy by students and 
teachers in the course of specific preparation for these examina- 
tions, by students and their parents in worry before and after, by 
college admission boards in preparing, giving, scoring, and record- 
ing such examinations, is obvious. The opinions of supposedly 
equally competent observers range from certainty that such exam- 
inations have no correspondence with intellectual merit to equal 
certainty that they are a reliable measure of fitness for college and 
a chief safeguard of the standards of collegiate work. The prac- 
tises of the fifty most efficient colleges in the country vary from a 
practically absolute requirement of such examinations as the con- 
dition of entrance to the freshman year to an exemption of almost 
every candidate from any such examination.” 


As to the general relation between standing in entrance exam- 
inations and standing in college work, Professor Thorndike finds 
from his investigation that it is “only moderate, even in the case 
of the work of freshman year, and dwindles steadily.” To quote 
again : 


“If, knowing that fifty individuals ranked in the order Jones, 
Smith, Brown, etc., in their entrance marks, one were to wager 
that in the college work of, say, junior year, they would rank 
Jones, Smith, Brown, etc., as before, he would lose his bet in 
forty-seven cases out of the fifty. 

“The record of eleven or more entrance examinations gives a 
less accurate prophecy of what a student will do in the latter half 
of his college course than does the college record of his brother! 
The correlation between brothers in intellectual ability is approxi- 
mately .40, but that between standing in entrance examinations 
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and standing in college is only .47 for junior year and .2 5 for senibe 
year. 

“The lack of perfect correlation between Standing in entrance 
examinations and standing in, say, junior year of college is pre- 
sumably due to several causes. First, the relative standing of a 
boy among his fellows in any mental capacity or combination of 
Capacities varies from year to year. That is, the correlation be- 
tween John’s condition in 1900 and John’s condition in 1903 is not 
perfect. In the second place, the standing in entrance does not 
even ostensibly measure the same capacities as does his Standing 
in junior year, This accounts for part of the lack of correlation 
because there is a general departure from perfect correlation 
among different capacities in the same individual, for instance be- 
tween mathematics and the rhetorical gifts. In the third place, 
the entrance record is nota perfect measure of the capacities it 
ostensibly measures. Hence the relation of the two facts, en- 
trance mark and college mark, is not so close as the relation be- 
tween entrance ability and college ability would be.” 


He says further: 


“The whole matter of the means of selecting students for con- 
tinued education is in great need of scientific study. Pupils are 
eliminated from special forms of education and from formal edu- 
cation of any sort at all ages and by all sorts of arbitrary selective 
agencies, some permitted and others deliberately created by our 
educational system. The traditional college entrance examination 
is but one of a hundred agencies that decide which individuals 
shall progress to a given kind of educational opportunity. 

“In an ideal system these agencies would secure to each indi- 
vidual continued education to such extent and in such directions 
as would be for the greatest welfare of the most deserving. Un- 
der present conditions they are at times administered to suit the 
personal convenience of school principals, college faculties, and 
the like, and are almost always administered without the guidance 
of scientific knowledge. It is the duty of scientific men to apply 
the same methods of thought to this question of social policy that 
they would demand in their special science.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


‘‘TuE English press,” says Shipping Illustrated (New York, March 31), “ have 
been commenting upon alleged improvement of the Cambridge crew through a 
diet consisting largely of eggs. This would not do forevery one. In notable 
contrast is the efficiency of the New Zealand football team, every man an athlete, 
but who exercised no training nor any special diet..... The marvelous 
soundness of constitution acquired by those who have been obliged to under- 
go hardship and privation in the open seems to be a matter generally overlooked 
by the average theoretical physical culturist.”’ 


AccoRDING to a writer in Engineering (London, April 20), every rifle made at 
the British-government works is tested before it goes into service, as regards 
its accuracy. ‘‘ Each must put five consecutive shots within a rectangle of 1 
inch by 1} inches, at a distance of 1co feet. Occasionally, however, it happens 
that for some unknown reason there is a ‘wide’ shot, the bullet striking 4 inch 
out, tho it is certain that the variations in the powder were quite insufficient to 
account for so large an error.’”” Another curious point is that the accuracy 
and regularity of a rifle at 100 feet arein no way proportional to its accuracy at 
600 or 1,000 yards. 


CERTAIN Jeficiencies in railroad practise which can be readily eliminated with 
great saving to the operating companies are pointed out by Dr. M. H. Thomas, 
of Huntington, Ind., State surgeon of the National First Aid Association, in a 
pamphlet sent out to steam and interurban railway managers of the State. He 
would instruct trainmen, motormen, and shopmen in ‘‘first-aid methods’’ and 
‘*accident law points,’’ that they might be able to testify in a competent manner. 
He also urges, as reported in The Western Electrician, ‘‘the employment of a 
skilled surgeon to work with the legal department of the railroad. . .. 
Dr. Thomas thinks that the proper instruction to the trainmen in first aid 
to the injured and on points of accident law . - would result in a net 
saving to a railroad company of at least 20 per cent. of the amount now spent 
annually in payment for personal injuries and death claims.” 


TuE story of how sheep are killed by the kea, or wild parrot of New Zealand 
has become a classic. According to this tale, the bird alights on the poor 
animal’s back and tears out the kidneys with its sharp beak, this being the only 
part that the parrot relishes. The sheep is then left to die. ‘‘We havealways 
felt,” says Knowledge (London), ‘‘that if there were any truth at all in the stories 
of the depredations caused by the kea parrot on New Zealand sheep-farms, 
they must be greatly exaggerated. In The Field ‘R. L.’ gives a brief account 
of the results of a conference of representative men held recently in Wellington. 
It would seem that they have been enabled to show that these stories are with- 
out foundation in fact. All the members of this conference were men well 
acquainted with this bird in its native haunts, but not one of them, either as 
the result of his own experience or from the testimony of others, was able to ad- 
duce a single item of evidence in support of the alleged sheep-worrying charge.” 
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A MONUMENT TO CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


Y the dedication in Boston of a $2,000,000 Christian-Science 
Cathedral the spot-light of public interest is again turned 
upon that remarkable and rapidly growing sect whose high priestess 
is Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy. In the same city twenty-seven 
years ago Mrs. Eddy organized the First Christian-Science Church 
with twenty-six members. Now, according toa despatch in the 
New York 7ribune, the First Church hasa membership of more 
than 40,000, while reports from 614 of the 682 branch churches 
bring the total membership up to about 82,000. From the same 
source we learn that the new cathedral will seat 5,000 persons— 
which is double the seating capacity of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York. The Boston 7ranscrift thanks the Christian-Scien- 
tists for “one of the finest architectural achievements in this or 
any other city,” and sug- 
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“In solid foundations, in symmetrical arches, in generous hall- 
ways, in commodious foyer and broad stairways, in exquisite and 
expansive auditorium, and in towering, overshadowing dome, the 
great structure stands eloquently beckoning us onward toward a 
higher and more spiritual plane of living, for we know that with- 
out the spiritual significance it were but a passing dream. To 
preach the Gospel and heal the sick on the Christ basis is the es- 
sential requirement of a reinstated Christianity. Only as we 
pledge ourselves anew to this demand, and then fulfil the pledge in 
righteous living, are we faithful, obedient, deserving disciples.” 


The New York 7imes, which is known for its active hostility 
toward Christian Science, thinks that “every reasonable and well- 
informed American” must have been pained by reading of the 
dedication of such a church, erected at such a cost. It goes on to 
say: 

“ Of the thronging thousands who celebrated the triumph of im- 


posture in Boston, it is not an exaggeration to say that some ought 
to have been in jail, some in lunatic asylums, and the rest in 


some school where they 








gests that other denom- 
inations might profit by 
their example of paying 
for their church before 
dedicating it. In a like 
spirit of friendliness the 
Brooklyn Zagle asserts 
that “the stoutest ene- 
mies of Christian Science 
will confess at least an 
esthetic debt” to that 
cult, since it has erected 
one of the largest and 
seemliest churches in 
America to symbolize 
“that faith which is so 
much a faith that all 
facts inhospitable to it are 
deemed by its profes- 
sors not to exist at all.” 
By way of description it 
adds: 











: = =] might be taught to think 
. Straighter than they have 
yet been educated to do. 

“The irony of fate up- 
set an automobile load of 
these dupes in Boston it- 
self on the day of the 
‘dedication.’ Some suf- 
fered fractures and some 
contusions, manifest le- 
sions with which ‘hyp- 
notic suggestion’ could do 
nothing, but which re- 
quired surgical treatment. 
But the strength of their 
delusion was proved by 
the fact that they all, with 
one accord, insisted that 
there was nothing the 
matter with them that 
singing ‘Mrs. Eddy’s 
newest hymn,’ ‘Shep- 
herd, Show Me How to 
Go,’ would not cure. 
One exception there was. 
An unfortunate Christian- 











“The cathedral is of 
light stone, with a dome 
over 220 feet high, a chime 
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£ bell d f th One of the largest and most expensive churches in America, raised by a sect which has been in 
or bells, and one o e existence little more than a quarter of acentury. The dedication took place on June 1o. 


largest organs in the 
world. The architect has joined lightness and grace to solidity, 
and the edifice needs only an open space about it, such as one 
finds in the English cathedrals, to achieve its extreme of beauty. 
A sect that leaves such a monument has not lived in vain.” 


The Evening Post, on the other hand, thinks the building “ more 
expensive than beautiful.” 

At a business meeting which followed the dedication, Judge 
Septimus J. Hanna read a message he had prepared for “ the pas- 
tor emeritus, Mrs. Eddy.” The following passages may interest 
our readers: 


“The great temple is finished. That which you have long pro- 
phetically seen has been accomplished. The magnificent edifice 
stands a fitting monument of your obedience and fidelity to the 
divine principle revealed to you in that momentous hour when 
purblind mortal sense declared you to be zz extremis. You fol- 
lowed unswervingly the guidance of Him who went before you by 
day in a pillar of cloud to lead you the way, and by night in a 
pillar of fire to give you light, and the results of such following 
have been marvelous beyond human ken. ...... 

“The great temple is finished. Its massive pile of New Hamp- 
shire granite and Bedford stone, rising to a height of 221 feet, 
loftier than the Bunker Hill Monument, stands a material type of 
truth’s permanence. 


BOSTON’S NEW CHRISTIAN-SCIENCE CATHEDRAL, 


Scientist was convinced, 
by the protrusion of the 
bone of his leg from the 
flesh, that he had better 
go to the hospital instead 
of relying upon his faith to make him whole. In consequence of 
his tardy conviction that in this particular case a surgecn could 
better than a ‘shepherd’ show him ‘how to go,’he is doubtless 
groaned over as a backslider in Eddyite circles. But he will 
doubtless, in a merely physical sense, walk straighter hereafter for 
having his leg looked after by a surgeon than if he had merely 
submitted his protruding bone to ‘Christian Science.’ ” 


The Brooklyn Lag/e, previously quoted, perceives in the vigoy- 
ous state and bewildering growth of this new sect “a promise of 
rivalry with Rome.” Zhe Evening Post, on the contrary, is “ in- 
clined to believe that Christian Science has reached its culmina- 
tion”; that it may even “disappear in the New Thought,” a cuit 
whose central tenet Zhe Post sums up in the assertion, “The 
world is lovely, and I am lovely too.” To quote further: 


“The number of converts may increase, and Peter’s pence may 
for a while flow in a faster current, but there are signs that already 
the real power and influence of the church are diminishing. We 
suspect that the orthodox ministers are less bitter against this 
‘superstition ’ because they are beginning to fear it less, and it has 
almost ceased to suffer the fructifying martyrdom of the humorous 
press. Who cracksa joke on Christian Science? And the crack- 
ing of jokes to-day is our degenerate substitute for that crackling 
of fagots which lighted up the Reformation. More serious still is 
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the dissipation of energy that has come through the ‘ New Thought’ 
sects and societies which are sprouting out all over the country, 
each with its press organ and each with its little prophet to whom 
the name of Mrs. Eddy is anathema.” 


The American Friend (Society of Friends, Philadelphia) thinks 
that there are two characteristics of Christian Science which other 
denominations might profitably imitate. These are (1) “its atti- 
tude of joy ” and (2) “its message of health.” On these points the 
Quaker organ remarks: 


“(1) There is no question that the ‘Christian-Scientists ’ have 
learned the secret of being joyous, full of hope and sunshine. 
They have arrived at it by very bad logic, by denying the reality 
of evil and pain—but the noteworthy point is, that they have ar- 
rived. They do not talk about troubles and difficulties, they do 
not dwell in a state of dumps; they experience a calm joy which 
permeates their lives, and this is the reason that the movement is 
so contagious. ... ...«.... 

“ (2) Christ plainly had a message of health. It was a part of 
his mission to deliver men from disease. We have been learning 
during the last quarter of a century, as in no other age, that the 
state of mind, the attitude of faith, has a powerful effect upon the 
condition of the body. Suggestion, either of health or disease, 
works wonders upon the body. ‘Christian Science’ has seized 
upon this fact and has carried it to an unwarrantable extreme. 
But the fact is, hosts of persons have been made whole and sound 
by its methods. . . . It is not true that there is no disease, it is 
not true that any and every sickness can be banished by mental 
attitude; but it is true that, within certain limits, our health isa 
matter of faith and expectation.” 





AN ITALIAN DEFENSE OF THE “INDEX.” 


HE condemnation of Fogazzaro’s “Il Santo” by the Congre- 
gation of the Index at Rome has created much feeling in 
Italy and elsewhere, as is seen from the comments of the journal- 
istic and critical press. Some Italian papers are particularly in- 
dignant at the meek way in which the illustrious Italian author 
has submitted to the decree. He is classed by such journals asa 
madman and a born degenerate, says Solone Monti, in the Rasse- 
gua Nazionale (Firenze), one of the ablest and most serious of 
Italian reviews. The writer proceeds to say that the Judex Ex- 
purgatorius Librorum Prohibitorum is really a necessity of the 
times. It is an instrument of religious discipline which the church 
has need of. It is not secretly inquisitorial, and treats books and 
their authors with ample consideration and complete fairness. It 
is absurd, he adds, to demand its abolition as an obsolete and in- 
effective institution. He proceeds as follows: 


“It is said, over and over again, that the Congregation of the 
Index has no raison a@étre,; it is shouted at as a back number and 
an institution in its dotage; it is hooted down asa moldering skel- 
eton, an organism whose veins are bloodless, whose brain is dried 
up. It must be put into its coffin and buried with the temporal 
power in the tombof things obsolete. Nothing can be falser than 
such ideas as these.” 


He proceeds to give reasons why the “ Index” should be and 
must be preserved for the good of Italy and the world, and he 
declares: 


“The Index is necessary to the ecclesiastical authorities asa 
means of discipline. Every temporal and secular government 
finds it necessary to publish a certain number of enactments in 
order to let the citizens know what they ought and what they 
ought not todo. The church, which represents moral and spiri- 
tual authority, has the right to safeguard the souls of her subjects 
from everything that might lead, send, or seduce them into error. 
The principle of this is incontestable, and its application is not to 
be challenged.” 


He admits that the Index does not always fulfil its functions in 
the right way nowadays, but this isa different thing from demand- 
ing its abolition. As this writer puts it: 


“If this institution does not act with all the thoroughness which 
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it could and should display, and with all the efficacy which it might 
attain, it does not necessarily follow that it should therefore be 
swept away. I will even go further. Conceding all that I have 
said above, I find that the charges made against the Congregation 
of the Index are groundless and absurd.” 


He proceeds to state what these charges are, and declares that 
they relate not to the essence, but merely to the accidents of the 
Index as a judicial institution. The following is his account of 
these charges: 


“ As amatter of fact the indictment brought against the Congre- 
gation of the Index relates merely to its method of procedure. We 
are told that the Congregation of the Index isa secret tribunal; 
that it judges and condemns without specifying the crime on which 
it passes sentence. It is further alleged that the Congregation 
of the Index makes no distinction between the works of Catholic 
and anti-Catholic writers, and the conclusion is arrived at that 
the Congregation of the Index is unjust, because it does not give 
the accused an opportunity of defending himself; it brings con- 
fusion into the minds of men because it does not cite incriminated 
passages, but involves a whole work in its condemnation; it js 
ruinous in operation, because by condemning a Catholic writer for 
a single phrase, which might have been eliminated had the author 
been warned in time, it irritates and alienates men’s minds from 
the church.” 


In confutation of these charges Mr. Monti refers to the consti- 
tution of the Index, as last revised by the pious and learned Bene- 
dict XIV. in 1753. He takes opportunity to pay a tribute to the 
wisdom and profound resources of the church in the following 
terms: 

“This Church of Rome is a vast mine in whose depths are piled 
up blocks of precious metal. From time to time a torrent of mud 
breaks into it and forms a pool which engulfs these treasures. 
There are moments when faith wavers, when men’s minds are 
tortured with doubt, when discipline is relaxed. The mine creeps 
into every passage, pollutes and swells its tide, and smears all 
with its slime. But danger makes the miners active. Their 
former toil has worn them out, but the imminence of ruin rouses 
them, strengthens, heartens, and impassions them. The work of 
generations is needed before the blocks are raised onthe sweating 
shoulders of the miners and set above the dark pool, set in the 
light of the sun, where they shall sparkle more brightly and blaze 
with greater splendor than before.” 


He proceeds to show from the Constitution of Benedict XIV. 
that altho the tribunal of the Index is a secret one, yet its secre- 
tary is always empowered to communicate to an author or his at- 
torney its animadversions on that work of his which is under con- 
sideration, and these animadversions may be published by the 
author. He also shows that while Benedict approved of the 
Tridentine order that sentence should be passed without giving 
the author a hearing, he added that a Catholic author might be 
heard in his own defense or as represented by an advocate. A 
book is not condemned as a whole, unless the writer refuses to 
correct or expurgate where required. In case he does this a new 
and corrected edition is not included in the condemnation. When 
the meaning of an author is ambiguous, says Pope Benedict XIV., 
and a passage may be interpreted either in a good or a bad sense, 
the good interpretation is always to be preferred. 

The writer triumphantly points to these examples of papal lib- 
erality and justice, and thus concludes: 


“These directions are written by a pope, and should be borne 
in mind by certain scribblers, of whom it would be hard to say 
whether they are more ignorant or rascally. To the eyes of these 
men nothing is good excepting what they find in themselves. 
They possess a creed in which is comprised all the justice, all the 
goodness, all the piety, all the pity, all the knowledge, the phi- 
losophy, the truth, to be found on earth. They have absorbed the 
oxygen of the universe, and outside of them is nothing but nitro- 
gen and carbonic acid. And so they go circling from village to 
village, from hamlet to hamlet, abusing and defaming the passers- 
by. They assault them, they play and direct them to find in them 
the malignant plague-spot, that they may point it out to the world, 
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nd when the evil thing is undiscoverable they pretend that they 
; n discern it. Such is their accusations against the Congrega- 
rd of the Index.” — Translation made for THE LITERARY 


DIGEST. 





ASSAULTS ON THE GRAF-WELLHAUSEN 
THEORY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


‘'N indictment of the Graf-Wellhausen theory of the Penta- 
teuch is presented by Dr. Randolph H. McKim, rector of 

the Church of the Epiphany, Washington, D. C., ina volume 
called “The Problem of the Pentateuch.” The writer, in exam- 
ining this naturalistic interpretation of the early books of the 
Bible which has held a dominating place in Biblical scholarship 
“ for several decennia,” now sees 
signs of its eclipse. He is in 
accord with Prof. James Rob- 
ertson, of Glasgow University, 
whom he quotes as saying that 
the theory which regards the his- 
torical books of the Old Testa- 
ment in their present form as 
compilations of a comparatively 
late date “postulates miracles 
of a literary and psychological 
kind which contradict sound 
reason and experience as much 
as any of the physical miracles 
of the Old Testament transcend 
them.” One of the “literary 
miracles” which Dr. McKim 
makes merry with is the discov- 
ery of certain radical adherents 
of the Graf-Wellhausen school 
of twenty-six or even twenty- 
eight “writers or redactors, 
who had a hand in the com- 
position of the Hexateuch.” 
Such refinements of literary per- 
ception lead the writer to avow: 


“T would as soon believe that 
the Apollo Belvidere and the 
Venus of Milo were each the 
work of twenty or thirty sculp- 
tors in different epochs of an- 
cient history, and that our mod- 
ern expert artists could mark off 
the parts of those masterpieces 
which were wrought by each, as 
I will believe that the exquisite 
story of Joseph and his brethren 
(to take but a single example)— 
a veritable masterpiece of liter- 
ary art—was the work of a 
score or more of authors and 
‘redactors,’ and that our clever professors of critical anatomy can 
dissect it, verse by verse and clause by clause, and distribute the 
fragments severally to their various writers and compilers.” 
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the Old Testament transcend them.” 


The more serious reasons against retaining the conclusions of 
the dominant school, aside from the impressive body of modern 
scholars who contest it, concern its failure when taken on its 
merits. These are, according to Dr. McKim, its exclusive philo- 
logical basis, “ history and archeoiogy being not sufficiently recog- 
nized as factors in the problem”; its doubtful assumptions; the 
arbitrary methods of its author; the antagonistic arguments fur- 
nished by both philology and archeology ; and its lack of harmony 
with the accepted history of the periods at which the books are 
alleged to have had theirorigin. These charges against the higher 
critical theory are given more in detail in the following: 


“1 The method by which it is arrived at is inadequate. It is 





The Graf-Wellhausen theory of the Pentateuch, says Mr. McKim, 
“postulates miracles of a literary and psychological kind which contradict 
sound reason and experience as much as any of the physical miracles of 
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based predominantly on philology, and philology can not furnish 
sufficient support—broad enough and deep enough—for so weighty 
a superstructure. History and archeology must also be used as 
foundation stones. This argument was urged, intemperately, per- 
haps, but with great force, by Dr. Emil Reich in 7he Contempo- 
rary Review for February and April, 1905. He reminds us that 
Theseus and Romulus ‘were murdered by a pack of philologists’ ; 
that Lycurgus was by the same class ‘dissolved into a myth’; that 
they first robbed Homer of his character, branding him as ‘an im- 
pudent plunderer of other men’s wits,’ and finally did him to 
death, by proving conclusively that he never existed at all. Like 
considerations were urged by Dean Milman more than a genera- 
tion ago to the critical theories then in vogue. What he wrote of 
them may be applied equally to the Graf-Wellhausen theory : 

“*There scems to be a fatal fallacy in the groundwork of much 
of their argument. -Their mi- 
nute inferences, and conclusions 
drawn from slight premises, 
seem to presuppose an antiquity 
and perfect accuracy in the ex- 
isting text, not in itself prob- 
able, and utterly inconsistent 
with the general principles of 
their criticism. They are in 
this respect, in this alone, almost 
at one with the most rigid adher- 
ent of verbal inspiration. . 
The argument from language 
appears to me to be equally in- 
secure, and to be used with 
great caution and judgment... . 
This criticism must always bear 
in mind the uncertainty of the 
received text, which on its own 
principles ... . it is bound to 
admit.’ 

“2. This theory is condemned 
also because its whole vast 
structure rests implicitly upon 
two decidedly questionable as- 
sumptions, viz., that it is a law 
of the development of religion 
that ritual tends to grow more 
and more elaborate, and that in 
examining the sources of any 
sacred literature, we may as- 
sume that the older sources 
will, of course, reflect the ear- 
lier stages of ritual use. Com- 
menting on this a writer in the 
new Jewish Encyclopedia re- 
marks: 

“*The former 1s*against the 
evidence of primitive cultures, 
and the latter finds no support in 
the evidence of ritual codes like 
those of India.’ .:...-... 

“3. The theory is still further 
discredited by the arbitrary 
methods of its author. To as- 
sure yourself of this, you have 
only to take down the Encyclopedia Britannica and turn to the 
article ‘Israel,’ by Julius Wellhausen. You will find that, in giving 
an outline of the history of Israel, he freely reconstructs it at his own 
sweet will. He is not embarrassed by the Hebrew history books 
atall. He inserts incidents which the text knows nothing of—for 
example, that there was a battle on the shores of the Red Sea be- 
tween the Egyptians and the Israelites. On the other hand, he 
arbitrarily rejects the testimony of the Hebrew text;.and again 
urges arguments as based upon the narrative which the narrative 
does not-support. One of his arguments against the Mosaic au- 
thorship of the Decalog is that Moses clearly did not object to 
graven images, inasmuch as he ‘made a brazen serpent which 
down to Hezekiah’s time continued to be worshiped at Jerusalem 
as an image of Jehovah.’ I ask: Is a:writer who can thus boldly 
and completely misrepresent the historical facts in his search for 
an argument—is such an author a reliabie guide in the study of 
the Scriptures? ...... 

“4. This theory, I have said, is insecure because built upon too 
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narrow a foundation—viz.. philology But the philological. argu- 
ment is not by any means wholly on one side. Professor Margo- 
liouth bas turned the sword of philology against the Graf-Well- 
hausen critics Here is a meager outline of his argument: 

“One of the books of the Apocrypha. Ecclesiasticus, was writ- 
ten by Ben. Sira 

“(1) The book was originally written in Hebrew. 

“(2) The original has been lost; but 

“(3) The Talmud contains some thirty or forty quotations from 
it. 

“(4) The grandson of Ben-Sira translated the work of his grand- 
father into Greek. 

“(5) The age when the grandson lived is known ; 

“(6) And thereby it is placed beyond doubt that the date of Ec- 
clesiasticus is about 200 B.C. 

“(7) Besides this Greek version we have another in Syriac and 
others in Latin, Armenian, Ethiopic, etc. 

“(8) The language in which Ben-Sira wrote his proverbs is not 
the language of the Biblical period nor that of the post-exilic 
prophets; it is the new Hebrew of the Mishna. 

“(g) The difference between the Hebrew of Ben-Sira and that 
of the Old-Testament writers is marked in every one of the seven 
ways in which language travels. 

“(10) Therefore a long period of time lies between writers of 
the Bible and the time of Ben-Sira; and 

“(11) As the date of Ben-Sira is 200 B.c., the latest writers of 
the Old Testament must be placed back hundreds of years to 
allow for the vast changes in the language as we find it in Ben- 
Sira’s days.” 

The final charge, too long to be cited here, is that Wellhausen’s 
theory is contradicted by the history which all parties to this dis- 
cussion accept as authentic. The aim of the present writer is not 
wholly reactionary. He does not contend against the document- 
ary hypothesis; he admits that much may be said in favor of the 
theory of the composite character of the books of the Pentateuch ; 
he would not return to the traditional view of Mosaic authorship. 
His appeal is made to reason against authority—against surren- 
dering judgment to the authority of the great scholars and linguists. 





LACK OF AGREEMENT AMONG “HERETICS.” 


ANY who read the reports of Dr. Crapsey’s trial, and the 
comments of his friends and champions in the press, must 

have been impressed by the repeated assertion that clergymen of 
light and leading in the denomination which condemned him held 
silently the same heretical opinions which he so openly avowed. 
The chief count on which Dr. Crapsey came to grief with his ec- 
clesiastical superiors was his repudiation of the dogma of the vir- 
gin birth of Jesus. In view of these facts it is interesting to find 
in The North American Review a vigorous defense of this very 
dogma by Dr. Charles A. Briggs, who, it will be remembered, 
was himself convicted of heresy some years ago by an ecclesias- 
tical court of the Presbyterian Church. Christian scholars as a 


body, Dr. Briggs asserts, are not at all dubious as to the virgin 
birth. He says: 


“Biblical and historical scholars are just as decided in its main- 
tenance as dogmatic theologians. For it is a dogma which is in- 
extricably involved in the Christological principle that lies at the 
basis of Christian dogma and Christian institutions. They can 
not possibly recognize that the birth of Christ was by ordinary 
human generation, for that would be a revival of the Nestorian 
heresy and be a denial of all the Christian philosophy of the cen- 
turies, with all the serious consequences therein involved. It 
would turn back the dial of Christianity nearly two thousand 
years; it would break with historical Christianity and its apostolic 
foundation, and imperil Christiazjity itself.” 


The lower, or textual, and the higher, or literary, criticism both 
support this dogma, says Dr. Briggs. Modern physical science 
can neither verify it nor say that it is impossible. Nor is it in 
danger, he thinks, from modern philosophy, which “has nothing 
against the virgin birth as such, unless it can be shown that such 
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a birth impairs the nature of the man that is born, or his human 
descent, or his unity with the human race as such, or disturbs the 
order of the universe.” The doctrines based on the virgin birth 
“were formed with a full use of the greatest systems of philos. 
ophy that have ever appeared, the Platonic and the Aristotelian, 
and have maintained themselves through all the centuries to the 
present time. It is extremely improbable that they can be unset. 
tled by that medley of heterogeneous and conflicting opinions that 
constitutes the philosophy of our day.” If historic criticism jg 
impotent to verify the virgin birth as a fact, it is also impotent, 
he claims, to discredit the doctrine. Thus: 


“If angels exist, if there is a spiritual world, if there are Spiri- 
tual relations between mankind and that spiritual world, if an jp. 
carnation of a preexisting divine person was necessary to human 
salvation; even if unique and unexampled in history, the virgin 
birth may be beyond the domain of historical criticism, but it js 
not impossible in itself ; and if angels exist as ministering spirits 
they may have made the annunciation to Joseph and Mary. Gen. 
eral history, if it can not verify the fact of the virgin birth, verifies 
the dogma as appearing in the most primitive Christian creed, not 
later than the middle of the second century, as the unanimous 
consensus of the Christian Church in all its great historical organ. 
izations until the present time, as a dogma which has determined 
the history of Christian doctrine, and through Christian doctrine 
the Christian Church and Christian civilization for nineteen cen- 
turies. It is not possible to explain the history of the world with- 
out recognizing that there is a God in history, and that, to use the 
words of Lessing, ‘The history of the world is the divine educa- 
tion of the race.’ It isnot possible to explain Christian history 
without the recognition of Christ in history, and if Christ, then 
what Christianity has always recognized Christ to be, the incar- 
nate Savior, who by virgin birth identified himself, once for all 
and forever, not with an individual man, but with human nature, 
as the head of redeemed humanity.” 


Of the attitude of science he says further: 


“ Modern physical science can not verify the virgin birth of our 
Lord, because such an event is contrary to the general law of 
human births. Science, thus far, knows of no exception and is 
unable to see how such an exception is within the realm of possi- 
bility with normal human beings. . . . Science in its development 
fortifies more and more the uniformity and immutability of the 
laws of nature. The laws of nature are the laws of God. Moderns 
shrink from thinking that God would violate His own laws even in 
the incarnation of the divine Son. 

“On the other hand, science can not say that the virgin birth of 
our Lord is impossible, because it may be a unique fact, justified 
by such a unique purpose as the incarnation of the Son of God in 
order to the redemption of mankind....... 

“Unless we are prepared to exclude God from his universe and 
deny to him any immediate action in its interests, we must recog- 
nize that the incarnation was an event in which he would act di- 
rectly, if ever, for it is God himself becoming man. This again 
is dogma, back of physical science, but in no respects antago- 
nistic with scientific criticism or inconsistent therewith. It is in 
a realm into which physical science can not as yet enter, and may 
never be able to enter.” 


While essential to the church, the dogma of the virgin birth is 
not, Dr. Briggs concedes, essential to the individual. We read: 


“When it is said that the doctrine of the virgin birth is essen- 
tial, it is meant that it is essential to the system of doctrine and 
the faith of the Christian Church. The church can no more dis- 
pense with that doctrine than it can dispense with the incarnation 
or Christ himself. It is not, however, essential to the faith or 
Christian life of individuals. The doctrine may for various rea- 
sons be so difficult to them that they can not honestly accept it. 
They may content themselves with the doctrine of the incarnation 
and refuse to accept any doctrine as to its mode. They may even 
go so far as to deny the virgin birth, and hold to the theory of 
ordinary generation without accepting the legitimate consequences 
of thatdoctrine. Theologians are not always consequential. Men 
are responsible for what they believe and teach, not for what others 
think that they ought logically to believe and teach. The church 
may, and in the present situation and circumstances of Christian 
theology ought to, tolerate opinions which it can not indorse.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


THE WITCHES’ CALDRON AT CHICAGO. 


HAT Mr. Henri Rochefort calls “the hellish cookery” at 
\ Chicago by which purchasers of canned meats are uncon- 
sciously turned into cannibals and carrion-eaters, has roused in- 
tense horror in Europe. It is, of course, understood, as the 
Hamburger Nachrichten avers, that “only sound meat is shipped 
from America to Europe, and the tainted trash is consumed at home 
in the United States.” Germany’s strict and scientific inspection 
ef importations has also acted as a safeguard, and there is there- 
fore less excitement in the German than in the English press. 
Moreover, the preserved meat used in the French army is, accord- 
ing to the Intransigeant (Paris), manufactured in France. There 
is, of course, a large amount of Chicago products imported by 
France; and the editor of the /u¢ransigeant, on talking to a mem- 
ber of the American Chamber of Commerce at Paris, reports the 
following observation made by that gentleman : 


“It is impossible not to deplore the scandal. We were hoping 
to obtain a revision of the Franco-American treaty of commerce, 
especially as regards the importation from the United States of 
fresh or salt meats. I fear any such attempt will now be useless. 
This whole incident must prove disastrous to American foreign 
trade.” 

The British papers seem to be especially horrified at this evi- 
dence of American corruption. They make little mention of their 
own meat scandals of the Boer war, and bring railing accusation 
against America in evident unconsciousness of the similar abuses 
uncovered in London in the last few days, where it has been found 
that huge quantities of spoiled meat were being worked over and 
sold as fresh. % 

The London Daily Mail, in commenting on the “horrors” of 
the exposé, declares : 


“It can be no cause for surprise if people henceforth follow the 
example set by one of Mr. Roosevelt’s commissioners, who has 
witnessed the horrors, and avoid American tinned meats and 
potted foods assomething more dangerous than the plague. Who 
knows how many cases of disease and death are to be explained 
by the greed of the packers and the utter inefficiency of the in- 
spection in the United States? Even now is there any real secur- 
ity that the inspectors will be at once strict and incorruptible? It 
is to be hoped that the people of the United States will insist upon 
the offenders being brought to justice and that the exemplary pun- 
ishment will be inflicted upon them which they have so richly de- 
served.” 


The London 77mes thinks that the meat frauds are of a piece 
with the general order of things in the United States. The Amer- 
ican correspondent of that paper thus expatiates in an editorial 
tone on the American’s patience under financial and political 
trickery, but evident dislike of being poisoned : 


“The people of this country are not particularly eager for pro- 
tection against robbery, legalized or other. A man who can not 
protect himself against thieves has never received much sympathy 
here. Nor can one excite Americans by stories of official corrup- 
tion. When prosperity is so general and the wealth of the country 
is so great, the fact that some persons acquired a little of it by 
illegitimate means does not seem of supreme importance. 

“But the sickening exposure of the methods employed in the 
slaughter-houses and packing establishments at Chicago is a dif- 
ferent affair. To be robbed is one thing; to be poisoned is an- 
other. The revelations now being made will, it is certain, result 
in legislation and, it is to be confidently hoped, in the punishment 
of the blackguards who have been accumulating great fortunes by 
selling unwholesome food to the American people.” 


In its editorial columns 7he 7imes says: 


“Horrible as are the details from a sanitary point of view, the 
grinding tyranny by which men, women, and children are forced 
step by step down to the lowest depths of degradation and de- 
pravity by the bosses of the Beef Trust is perhaps more awful 
still. The conditions of work in these establishments are at best 
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sufficiently demoralizing, but they might at least be mitigated by 
humane treatment. On the contrary, they are aggravated by a 
brutal system carried out by brutal agents, a system by which, in 
a land supposed to be free and democratic, the plutocrat grinds 
the souls of men and women as ruthlessly as his machines disin- 
tegrate his tuberculous cattle, his cholera-smitten hogs, and his 
putridhams. Universal suffrage, universal education, omnipresent 
free libraries, all the panoply of modern panaceas for the abuses 
supposed to be inseparable from older régimes, result in a tyranny 
more body- and soul-destroying than any exercised by autocrats or 
feudal oppressors.” 


The anti-American Saturday Review (London) is extremely 
pessimistic and declares that legislation would be useless. To 
quote: 


“ What cana bill do where bribery and fraud are the atmosphere 
which everybody breathes? There seems more to be hoped from 
the natural repugnance of consumers to be poisoned, and the con- 
sequent collapse of the business which supplies the poison. No 
baser crime against humanity has ever been committed than that 
of which the American meat trusts are being accused. As to the 
general conditions of the meat industry they are too like those that 
exist in other departments of American industrial life—probably 
the worst in the world.” 


The London Sfectator expresses British indignation in the fol- 
lowing cutting terms: 


“The two worlds have been shocked and infuriated. The Chi- 
cago packing-houses appear to combine pretty well all the charac- 
terisic evils which degrade our civilization. They are recklessly 
selfish. They stop at no offense that promises to serve their pur- 
pose. They are grossly oppressive to those in their employ. 
They are familiar with every kind of fraudulent method for dis- 
guising diseased offal, which it pleases them to sell as meat. 
They know how to square officials if they are threatened by so 
much as the shadow of inspection. They have not even tried to 
conceal their misdeeds.” 


While Zhe Daily News (London) philosophically announces that 
the corruption in the packing-house system is a feature of “ the 
fight between the people and the plutocracy,” a fight which “is 
nearing its consummation,” it rejoices that such prompt action has 
been taken in the matter by the President and Senate. As itsays: 


“Mr. Roosevelt’s mere threat to publish his commissioners’ re- 
port has silenced the packers and prevented them from offering 
any effective opposition to a bill which has already passed the 
American Senate, and which gives practically autocratic power to 
meat inspectors who are to be appointed by the Government. . ... 
It is clear from the report of the President’s Commission of In- 
quiry that the stockyards at Chicago are wrongly built, and have 
become impregnated with ingrained refuse of a quite unspeakable 
character.” 





Magyar Audacity.—Mr. Francis Kossuth, son of the fa- 
mous revolutionary, is at present the most powerful man among 
the Magyars, and the most reckless agitator against Austria. He 
has been, indeed, compared to Boulanger, and his leadership, says 
the Berlin Correspondent, is likely to separate Hungary from Aus- 
tria, and at the same time precipitate a conflict between the Mag- 
yars and other nationalities, the latter being in a majority, altho 
having a minority of representatives in the Parliament. To quote 
this German semi-official utterance, with the reservation that the 
Magyars are opposed to Germany and the Magyar papers express 
anger and displeasure at the Kaiser’s visit to Francis Joseph at 
Vienna: 


“It is characteristic of the present grossly unfair system of 
voting in Hungary, that the non-Magyar populations, tho they 
form the majority among the inhabitants, could gain hardly ten 
per cent. of the seats in Parliament. The last census has shown 
that out of the 20,000,000 people residing in Hungary, not fewer 
than 11,000,000 belong to the non-Magyar nationalities (Germans, 
Rumanians, Croatians, Servians, etc.), while only 8,500,000 are 
Magyars. Nevertheless the latter are absolute masters in the 
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Hungarian Parliament, and they are sure to preserve their prerog- 
ative, even when in a short time a new system of voting will be 
legally introduced and a new house will be voted for. Mr. Kos- 


suth is sure to find the means for providing such limitations of the 


law of universal suffrage that the Magyars, and especially his party, 
will remain in power. 

“Hence for the immediate future the tendency of parliamentary 
rule will be, in accordance with Kossuth’s ambition, to strengthen 
the movement in favor of the separation of Hnngary from the 
Hapsburgian monarchy. It will then, however, become clear to 
the Magyars that united with Austria they form a great Power, 
but without Austria, in the European concert, they will play an 
instrument hopelessly outdone by all the others.” 





THE DOUMA AT WORK. 


HERE is considerable dissatisfaction in Russia with the 
methods and ways of the Douma. The liberal organs have 
no fault to find with it; they praise the Douma for its tact, dis- 
cretion, and efficiency, and point out that it has proved equal to 
several difficult situations—the refusal of the Czar to receive a 
delegation from its membership, the refusal of practically all the 
demands made in the reply to the speech from the throne, the 
contemptuous disregard of the resolution of censure passed against 
the Ministry and of the demand for the appointment of a ministry 
commanding the confidence of the Douma. 

In meeting all these questions, says the Azech, the leading organ 
of the Constitutional Democrats, the Douma has shown political 
sagacity and true patriotism. The S/vana, the organ of the Pro- 
gressists, is equally complimentary, tho it finds a number of small 
mistakes in the Douma’s handling of affairs—mistakes due to in- 
experience. 

The Liberal organs agree that there is no danger of the Douma 
being dispersed because of the boldness of its criticisms of the 
Government. The latter, they think, is anxious to escape a con- 
flict, knowing that the majority of the people will be with the 
Douma. The extremists ask: “ Has anything changed? Has the 
bureaucracy abandoned its arbitrary and tyrannical methods? Is 
there any law, any freedom in Russia? Does the Douma promise 
anything but talk, endless talk?” The Strana answers: 


“But what can the Doumado? It has no executive power. It 





THERE’S SMOKE NOW, BUT NO FIRE, THANK HEAVEN. 
The lava which had surrounded the palace is still somewhat warm, 


but will soon cool. —Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 





[June 23, 1906 


does not control the Ministry. It can not open the prisons and 
grant amnesty. It can not solve any question without the cooper. | 
ation of the Council of State and the ‘Czar. It can Propose 
and discuss, and this is its work, and a great work it is for the 
present.” 


The weekly organ Pravo says hopefully : 


“The Douma, we are told on every hand, has no real power 
and can accomplish nothing. The governmental and administra. 
tive machinery is beyond its control or jurisdiction. But this, we 
find, was precisely the condition of every popular government at 
the beginning of its career. Only after the authority of parlia- 
ment had been firmly established did power pass into its hands by 
means of a responsible cabinet. The authority of parliament js 
established when it becomes the unquestioned representative of the 
national will.” 


The new Liberal organ, the Douma, expresses similar views. It 
declares that not only is Russia’s first parliament on trial just now, 
but that the whole idea of parliamentary government is on trial, 
This imposes a great responsibility on the present Douma, and it 
must discharge its duties with reference to the future as well as to 
the present. The S/ovo reports a minister as saying: “ They can 
say what they please in the Douma; the fact is that the proper 
place for the majority of its members is the prison.” This, it ob- 


~.serves, shows that the bureaucracy has not changed its position 


and must be watched and disarmed. It can be disarmed only by 
identifying the Douma more and more closely with the wishes and 
sentiments of the masses. 

What, then, it asks, should it do? The answer of all the Liberal 
organs is that it must beware of extreme and provocative acts and 
press the questions that the people understand and appreciate— 
notably the agrarian question. It will entrench itself beyond pos- 
sibility of successful attack by passing a bill for land reform in 
accordance with the hopes and demands of the peasants. 

Differences of opinion have arisen among the Liberal-radical 
majority over the agrarian question. One group favors complete 
nationalization of the land, or the abolition of private property ia 
land. Another would alienate crown, church, and private lands 
above a fixed maximum and turn them over toa state “land fund,” 
the peasants to pay a low rental for any additional land they may 
require. A third group wants a peasant proprietary and would 
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RUSSIA HAS SECURED A LOVELY CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT! 
How the coordinate powers of the state cooperate with the Douma. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


POSSIBILITIES OF UNPLEASANTNESS. 
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PROFESSOR KAREIEFF, DELEGATE MAX VINAVER, 
Who, in a speech, drew a striking Leader of the fourteen Jews in the 
parallel between the French Revolution Douma; a St. Petersburg lawyer. 
and the situation in Russia. 
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the most forcible and effective orator in 
the Douma. 





DELEGATE LIDNITSKY, 
Spokesman of the Poles. 


COUNT HEYDEN, 
Leader of the Right, who declared in 
a speech that the Government has pro- 
claimed its own unfitness and must go. 


Called 


FACTORS IN RUSSIA’S FATE. 


have each commune or individual buy and acquire in fee simple 
as much land as it or he needs. The Government opposes com- 
pulsory purchase and alienation. The Liberal organs are divided 
on the question, like the Douma itself.—Zvanslations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE NEW TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


HE old Triple Alliance, the famous Dreibund of 1883, seems 

to have failed, as Bismarck foretold it might do, to act as 
keystone in the arch of Central European peace and stability. 
European interests have spread to Africa and Asia, where the 
nations principally concerned are England, France, and Russia. 
Hence, it is urged, the balance of power in Europe, as well as the 
general peace and security of the world, can only be maintained 
by a new triple alliance, developed out of the exfente existing 
between England and France, in which Russia is to be admitted. 
The question of this coalition has been very much discussed, and 
finally Mr. Redmond was induced in the House of Commons to 
ask Sir Edward Grey, Minister for Foreign Affairs, whether Rus- 
sia and England had really come to any such agreement. The 
British Foreign Minister, as reported by Zhe Standard, replied 
that “there has been an increasing desire on the part of the two 


Governments to deal in a friendly way with the questions that - 


may arise between them,” and “this disposition is one which the 
King’s Ministers are very glad to encourage, and if it continues, 
will naturally result in a progressive settlement of the matters in 
which each country is interested.” Zhe Standard looks upon this 
statement as actually auguring an Anglo-Russian rapprochement, 
and comments upon it as follows: 


“Translated from the language of diplomacy into the vulgar 
tongue, this means that London and St. Petersburg have for some 
time past been engaged in the discussion of the possible.causes of 
future difference, and that such success has attended the mutual 
ifort that a full agreement will shortly be concluded.”’ 


Alluding to the above editorial, the London Statist declares that 
“the announcement is clearly only an outline of a plausible ar- 
rangement of which it would be premature to expect the early 
conclusion,” while the London Sfectator echoes the sentiment. 
The effect of this compact upon the Near East is thus outlined in 
the Lntransigeant (Paris) : 


“While the rumors of a rapprochement between Russia and 
England seem to grow more well founded as time goes on, it is to 
be noticed that by it an attempt is being made to define the 
spheres of influence for both countries both in Europe and Asia, 
in the Balkans as in Persia. Northern Persia is to be predomi- 
nated by Russia, Southern Persia by England. The status guo 
will be maintained in Afghanistan, in Tibet, in the Far East, and 
in Turkey.” 


The St. Petersburg Movoye Vremya, in an article evidently in- 
spired by the Chancellor of Russia, expresses approval of such a 
compact. The Paris Zemps does no more than chronicle the ex- 
citing news without comment, but the literary and brilliant /igaro 
(Paris) observes: “Such an arrangement as that mentioned in 
The Standard will doubtless eventually be made in some form 
or other. For more than twelve months the attitude taken by 
England has pointed to this.”’ 


The London 77mes seems to treat the final arrival at an under- 
standing between Russia and England as a settled fact, and looks 
forward to a general settlement. 


The principal German papers speak in quite a friendly and con-* 
ciliatory tone about the proposed agreement, and the semi-official 
Kolnische Zeitung remarks: 


“If Russia and England can come to some formal agreement 
concerning such points of difference as might eventually lead to a 
collision between them, this reconciliation of interests would be 
welcomed in Germany. A war between these two great empires 
would damage us seriously, even if we took no part in the conflict. 
Russia has every reason to avoid seeking trouble at her gates, and 
Germany, faithful to her constant policy of peace, can only con- 
gratulate Russia on her desire to effect a compromise with Eng- 
land concerning that apple of discord, Persia.” 


In the same tone speaks the Haméurger Nachrichten, which is 
inclined to think that an Anglo-Russian en/ente will simply usher 
in the golden age of peace and happiness. It says: 


“ As was to be expected, Zhe Standard emphasizes its expres- 
sion of reassurance that the coming agreement between England 
and Russia can indicate no hostile designs against Germany. Of 
course it is very evident that the evéenze is in no way a coalition 
against Germany. It is England’s principle to stand on the alert 
toward every other Power, and Russia’s foreign policy was always 
averse to anything that would bring her in collision with Germany. 
It must be accepted asa settled fact that no mutual agreement 
hostile to Germany has been made between England and Russia. 
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It is also further to be concluded that the conditions of the 
entente, 48 soon as they have been agreed upon, will be communi- 
cated to the other Powers. These considerations make any objec- 
tions impossible to be raised by Germany against the Anglo- 
Russian coalition.”—Zvanslations made for THE LITERARY DI- 
GEST. 





ANARCHISM IN SPAIN. 


W HILE the recent attempt on the livesof King Alfonso and 

his consort has called forth words of mingled execration 
and thankfulness from the press of Spain, including the Madrid 
Epoca (Ministerial) and the Pazs (Republican), we are reminded 
by the Hamburger Nach- 





[June 23, 1996 


Anarchists are known to the police. They are few in nim 
and their.arrest would give a measure of security to the objects 
of their attacks. Can we without deep misgivings of Conscience 
persist in a sentimental regard for crime, disguised under a fine 
name, when our sentimentalism results in peril to those who rep- 
resent society, who embody the will of the nation, and who in yir. 
tue of their position are exposed to risks from which the common 
citizen is almost exempt? Can we longer continue to maintain the 
open door and a position of privileged immunity for Anarchist 
murderers in England?” 


ber, 


The Neue Gesellschaft, the Socialist weekly of Berlin, which 
represents a section of the party much more extreme than that led 
by August Bebel in the Reichstag, comments with reserve upon 
the murderous attempt 











vichten that there are 
twenty Anarchist organs 
published in the Penin- 
sula, and that nearly every 
Spanish workingman is 
an Anarchist. To quote: 


“ A number of riots and 
insurrections in Spain 
has proved that the 
Spanish Anarchist will 
shrink from no atrocity. 
Almost all Spanish la- 
borers are Anarchists and 
belong to the ‘ Federacion 
de las Sociedades de Re- 
sistencia.’ This Federa- 
tion has proved in a hun- 
dred ways that its object 
is neither taxation reform 








on the life of the newly 
wedded sovereigns of 
Spain. According to this 
journal the incident 
showed that the days of 
kingship and monarchy 
are passing away. Never- 
theless, it adds, the 
bomb-thrower was worse 
than a criminal because 
he attempted to destroy 
an individual instead of 
effecting the abolition of 
an institution. The wri- 
ter’s words are as fol- 
lows: 





“Itwas a day like aday 








nor industrial cooperation 
nor communism nor the 
institution of old-age pen- 
sions, but the abolition 
and destruction of everything that is contained in the idea of a 
modern European government.” 

“The German Anarchists are in close touch with the Spanish 
Anarchists,” declares the same paper. But it is widely believed 
that the recent bomb-throwing was planned in London, says the 
London Standard. It is reported that the royal family of England 
owe their immunity from anarchistic violence to the fact that Anar- 
chist clubs are known 


THE ROYAL WEDDING PROCESSION BEFORE THE BOMB WAS THROWN. 
The two men walking beside the carriage were killed. 


of fairyland in Madrid. 
Under the deep blue sky 
of Spain with its blazing 
sunlight streaming down 
upon a world of odorous flowers and waving flags, amid the ring- 
ing of bells, the sound of music, and through clouds of incense, 
went the wedding procession of a young king. Then suddenly a 
thundering crash, like a discharge of artillery, drowned the sounds 
of joy, the music, the clang of bells. Amid the horses of the 
bridal carriage a flower-covered bomb had fallen, scattering 
panic and death around it. It was intended for the King and 
the Queen. Why wasthis? Nothing either good or bad is to be 
said of Alfonso; nothing 








and tolerated by the po- 
lice in the British capital. 
Of this, 7he Standard re- 
marks ° 


“The feeling is every- 
where expressed that the 
existence of such men in 
London is a disgrace to 
England, and that steps 
should be taken to re- 
move from this country 
the stigma of enabling, 
by its passive attitude, 
these criminal outcasts 
to carry out their atro- 
cious schemes. It is 
stated that the subject is 
engaging the attention of 
the Foreign Office, as 





either good or bad of the 
Princess of Battenberg. 
Kings shall still be born, 
but each succeeding one 
stands on a lower foot- 
ing than his predecessor. 
Why then should it be 
thought necessary to de- 
stroy the bewitching 
splendor of a royal bridal 
by this murderous on- 


slaught?”’ 
“All monarchy, all 


kingship, is unreal as 
a fairy-tale. It was not 
the spell of royalty that 
defeated the object of the 
deadly bomb. Yet tho it 
failed of its purpose an 
invisible, a blighting in- 

















fluence went forth from 





well as that of the Home 


Office.” AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 
The window from which the bomb was thrown is indicated by an arrow. 


Of these London clubs 
of anarchy the London Daily Mail says: 


“It is a serious question for thinking men, and for Englishmen 
in particular, whether the time has not come to make an end of 


these criminal associations. Almost without exception the leading 


it which threatens the 
destruction, not of a king, 
but of kingship, not of a 
human sovereign, but of human sovereignty itself.” 

‘‘The bomb, even if it had succeeded in its errand, would 
have killed a monarch only. Therefore he who hurled it is 
worse than a criminal.”—7Zyans/ations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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Bal Masque. 


By FrREDERIC MANNING. 


In the avenue the flutes 
Lead the motley crew along: 
Lovers, strumming on their lutes, 
Sell their sorrow for a song. 





Columbine and Pantaloon, 

Masques and shepherdesses, move 
Underneath the silver moon, 

And the statues seem in love. 


Slender branches weave a net, 
Blue, against the silver sky; 
And the polished dolphins, wet, 
In their polished basins lie. 


me SO EO TT 


Where the water in the light 
Delicately mirrors, pale, 

All the moving colors bright 
Of our costumes floating frail. 








Flutes and masques and statues seem 

Not to be at all; but keep 
All existence as a dream : J 
On the borderland of sleep.. 3 
—From The Outlook (London). 
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Whom the Gods Love. 





By Atice L. BuNNER. 


While still their feet upon Life’s threshold stand, 
And low the grape hangs purpling to their hand, 
Hope springs eternal, Faith is ever true 


The Formula is Exact. 
And Love emparadises garth anew; 


Before the gathered fruits to ashes turn There is no SursSwOr k about the making of Ivory 
And Hope, and Faith, and Love to cinders burn, Soap. The formula is exact; so much of this; so 
Before their feet are- Weary with earth's years, much of that; so much of the other. The mate- 
Before their eyes are blinded with its tears, i 4 . 
Shariati Wait wilde cries where lenmhier rung, rials must be of a certain standard: the highest. Our 
Happy are they the Gods love, who die young. chemists analyze them and see that they are. The 
Seed ag ee ee analysis is not a perfunctory, “hit or miss” affair. 
It is exact. 

The plain truth is, that if Ivory Soap sold for a 
dollar an ounce, instead of less than a cent, it would 
be no better, no purer than it is. Best, because 
purest, of bath, toilet and fine laundry soaps. 





Pulvis et Umbra. 


By Epwarp N. Pomeroy. 


When thou art lying under ground, 
Beyond: the reach of sight and sound, 
The world will still go round and round; 


But, troubled not by fool or wise, 
Unheeding all beneath the skies, 
Shadow’ and! dust will thee suffice. 


Ivory Soap 
Y 
ies It Floats 


The youth and»maid, who stroll above, 
Will dream their dream, and deem it love; 
But thee, beneath, it will not move. 








With all the art that song employs 
The birds will celebrate their joys, 
But not for thee their amorous noise. 


Landlords! 


Want a garbage can that lasts? 


Without the least concern of thine 
Will June bestow her days divine, 
October spill celestial wine. 


lag ae Tce 


And Nature change, with changéd dress, 
From loveliness to loveliness 
That nevermore will thee impress. 


re a oe 


= 
Shh bat tee hae 


Witt’s Garbage Cans 


and pails are all steel, corrugated; tight-fitting, odor-proof 
lid, curved, easily cleaned bottom; extra strong steel band 
| at top and base where strain is greatest. 

SIZES—Witt’s Can, No. 1, 1534 x25 inches ; No. 2, 
18x25; No. 3, 204%x25. WITT’s PAIL, No. 7, 5 gallons; 
No. 8, 7 gallons. 


However dear thy fame to thee, 
With generations soon to be 
It will not be a memory. 
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Tho thou wast beautiful or brave, 
Nor love nor gratitude will save 
Thy desolate, defenseless grave. 





The epitaph, unread, unknown, 
Will presently be overgrown 
With lichens on the leaning stone; 


OS gently POE? 


Ask at the stores for Witt’s Can and look for “‘ Witt’s Can”’ stamped on 
the lid and bottom. 

If not on sale in your town order direct from us. Use it and if you don’t 
like it, we’ll pay for its return and promptly refund your money. 


a 


Thy leaning stone will break in twain 
And Nature, every hindrance vain, 
Her old dominion will retain; 








The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 
Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Wide-Awake 


Business Men 


are looking constantly 
for young men who can 
be associated with them 
in their departments. 
Worth and training are 
at a premium. 

More than one young 
man who began by sell- 
ing Tue Lapis) Home 
Journat and Tue Satur- 
pay Eveninc Posr made 
friends among the busi- 
ness and professional men 
he called upon, and so 
found his work for the 
periodicals a stepping- 
stone to lucrative posi- 
tion or profitable busi- 
ness association. 

Making yearly sales 
for such publications as 
these takes a salesman or 
saleswoman among the 
best people of the com- 
munity. You develop 
ease, poise, self-reliance 
and the confidence of 
tried experience. You 
learn to meet people, to 
command situations, to 
dominate circumstances 
and to make things go 
your way. 

These qualities are 
worth much money to 
business men. They pay 
well for them—din 
money, trust, esteem. 

The sales department 
of our publications will 
help you to earn a good 
deal of money and at 
the same time prepare 
you for a business career. 

Write if you mean 
business. 


Tue Curtis Pusrisninc ComPANY 
3582-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For here will Summer’s verdure grow, 
And Winter, as the ages flow, 
Fold and unfold his sheets of snow; 


While, o’er thy dust as days go on, 
Will deepen, until days are done, 
The Shadow of Oblivion. 
—From The Atlantic Monthly (June). 





Epitaph. 


By EpeEn PHILtportts. 


When the dust of the workshop is still, 
The dust of the workman at rest, 

May some generous heart find a will 
To seek and to treasure his best! 


From the splendor of hopes that deceived; 
From the wonders he meant to do; 
From the glories nearly achieved; 
From the dreams that nearly came true. 


From his struggle to rise above earth 
On the pinions that would not fly; 

From his sorrows; oh, seek for some worth 
To remember the workman by. 


If in vain; if Time sweeps all away. 
And no laurel from that dust springs; 

Tis enough that a loyal heart say, 
‘* He tried to make beautiful things.” 
—From The Pall Mall Magazine (London). 





PERSONAL. 


A Life among Flowers.—There died in Balti- 
more, a short time ago, a man whose life was spent 
among flowers and whose contributions to the floral 
varieties are said to include the introduction into 
America of the geranium and the propagation of the 
American Beauty rose. Mr. Anthony Cook, says 
the Hartford Courant, came from Germany, where 
his father was a florist to a royal family. He was 
born ninety years ago and never knew other love than 
that for the flowers with which he surrounded him- 
self. Of his life the Courant says: 


While he loved all flowers, his favorite was the 
rose, and its cultivation was a specialty in which he 
accumulated a considerable fortune. He raised 
about 6,000 rose plants a year and sometimes grafted 
as many as 16,000 buds in a single season. In good 
years, when the rose plants flourished, he cut between 
50,000 and 60,000 blossoms. . . ... . 

His life was almost as simple and regular as that 
of his flowers. Almost invariably he rose at five 
o'clock in the morning and after a long day with his 
plants he went to bed at half-past seven at night. 
To this simplicity and regularity he attributed his 
length of years. With so long a life devoted to 
beauty, he must have added much to the joy that 
other people found in living. 


The Baltimore Sun speaks a little more intimately 
of his work: 


The aged florist’s life was spent among his blos- 
soms, and flowers were his life. In addition to rais- 
ing blooming flowers he was a collector of rare plants, 
in his collection being one of great rarity from the 
South Sea Islands. Another, which never failed 
to attract the attention of the lover of flowers, was 
a plant technically called the astrolitz, with curiously 
shaped petals of sharply contrasting colors and 
quaint spear-life leaves. The blossom part emerges 
from a pointed leaf, tightly closed, and consists of 
two pointed petals of a bright orange color extending 
in an opposite direction from a harpoon counterpart 
of what may be best described as Alice blue... . 
With his vast knowledge of flowers, Mr. Cook not 
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Motor Value 
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greatest automobile value ever 
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price, but in the satisfaction and 
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actual factory cost 
of less than our selling price. 
This is but one of the many 
benefits a Cadillac purchaser 
derives from the wonderful 
combination of equipment, skill 
and experience that backs up 
every car we build. 

The Cadillac couldn't be bet- 
ter if you paid just twice the 
price. Your dealer will tell 
you why. His address—also 
our finely illustrated Booklet 
AD —will be sent upon request. 
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only grafted bud with bud, but was cognizant of the 
sexes, and hybridized them. It was in this manner, 
according to him, that he propagated the American 
Beauty. It was his story that he first raised the 
flower under the name of the Apollona, and under 
that name sold it to a woman enthusiast of Washing- 
ton. A florist there finally secured an interest and 
exported the rose to England, from which country 
it returned to its native land under its present name. 





A Yankee Inventor.—A writer in the June 
Century tells of the pressure of necessity which was 
once the mother of a very satisfactory invention. 
It was during the siege of Kimberley in the recent 
Boer war. The supply of ammunition for the de- 
fending guns was fast vanishing, and but for the 
timely assistance of George F. Labram, an American 
resident, the town would very probably have been 
surrendered in a few days. For his services, says 
the writer, he was thanked by the British Govern- 
ment, and publicly commended by Lord Roberts, 
who considered Labram’s achievements ‘‘in their 
‘own way unparalleled in modern warfare.” 

When the scarcity of shells for the defending guns 
was such as to threaten the necessity of surrender a 
meeting was held, at which Mr. Labram was present. 
He asked to see one of the shells. The writer con- 
tinues: f 

After examining it carefully he said, ‘‘I guess I 
can make things like that all right.”” His confidence 
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The husband of an Ohio woman brought 
home some packages of Grape-Nuts one even- 
ing and there was much discussion, but let 
her tell the story. 

‘Two years ago I was thin and sickly and 
suffered so from indigestion, was very ner- 
vous, and could not sleep at night. I was 
not able physically or mentally to perform 
my duties and was constantly under the care 
of our physician. I had tried plain living 
and all the different remedies recommended 
by friends but got no better. 

“One day my husband brought home two 
yellow boxes and said, ‘The 
us to try this food and report how we like 
it, he thinks it will help you.’ I read all it 
said on the boxes about Grape-Nuts and | 
remember how I laughed at it, for I thought 
it foolish to think food could help me. But 
the next meal we all ate some with cream. 
We liked and enjoyed the deliciously crisp 
and new flavor so we kept on using Grape- 
Nuts, not because we thought it would cure 
me but because we liked it. 

‘‘ At that time we had no idea what the 
results would be but now I am anxious to 
have the world know that to-day I am a 
well and strong woman physically and men- 
tally. Igained over 30 pounds, do not suffer 
from any of the old ails and I know that it 
is to Grape-Nuts alone that I owe my restored 
health. They call me ‘ Grape-Nuts’ here in 
the home and all of my friends have asked 
me the cause of it all. I have persuaded 
several of them to use Grape-Nuts and every 
one of them who has done so has been bene- 
fited and I wish it were in my power to in- 
duce everyone who is sick to give this won- 
derful food a trial. We still have Grape- 
Nuts three times a day and never tire of it.” 
i given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ich. 


Ten dayson this nourishing and complete- 
ly digestible food will show anyone who is 
run down from improper feeding a great 
change, sometimes worth more than a gold 
mine because it may mean the joy and 
spring of perfect health in place of the old 
ails. Trial proves. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 
Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.”’ 
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N summer you buy the winter’s coal because it 
is cheaper and you can get it. 

Insure your life for the same reasons—while 

you are in health, and because now it will cost 


you less than later. 

How much insurance you ought to carry and 
what it will cost I will take up with you personally 
by letter if you write me direct. State your age, 
resources, prospects, and I’ll gladly advise you. 

One argument concerning insurance which isn’t 
old, hackneyed and threadbare is this: Every pay-roll 
man needs insurance to do the pay-roll’s service to his 
family after the pay-roll loses his name by death. But, 
no salary-earning man needs, or should take, more in- 
surance than he can comfortably carry; the best is the 
protection-to-his-family sort. 

I want you to get just the right kind; and I 
want to personally prove to you why you ought to get 
it AT ONCE. 


value it. 


If you ask my advice I’ll feel you 


Write me direct and see. 
PRESIDENT 


Washington Life Insurance Company 
139 Broadway, New York 
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strom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experi- , 
ment, but are oe ge om article which time and experience have proven a ‘ 
wonderful success, 

divided attention to this one line of manufacture. 
non-binding, disa — g 

Tops and bases, $1.00 each. Write for illustrated catalogue No. 23 F. 
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Bookcase 


ur sectional bookcases are the — of years of un- 
ery book section has 
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“LITTLE SKIPPER” 


MARINE ENGINE 
H. D. Baird’s Latest and Greatest Two-Cycle Gasoline Engine 
Pats. Makes a speedy little Launch from 
an ordinary Canoe or Row-boat. 


Qi nen, $2420 


Engine complete with accessories 
and boat fittings, $39. 


Simplest, strongest, most power- 
ful and speedy engine of its class. 
Drives Canoe, Row-boat or 12 to 
Catalog 20 ft. Launch 6 to 10 miles per 
FREE hour, or 35 ft. Sailor 3% to 4 mi 

per hour as an auxiliary Rever- 
sible, anyone can install and rvn it, always safe and certain 
4ogo. SOLD UNDER 5 YEAR GUARANTE 


iE. 
ST. CLAIR MOTOR CO., Dept.15, DETROIT, MICK. 


































“Nothing Beyond!” 


—said the ancient 

mariner driving his craft 

to the verge of the world, 

under the shadow of Gibraltar, 

one of the “‘Pillars of Hercules.” 

But there came a race that knew 
better. 


‘‘Nothing Beyond!”’ 


Nothing saved for the wife or 
children, nothing to protect them 
from want when the bread winner 
goes—that was the sad, old story 
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But there came a race that knew 
. better. Nearly Six and a Half 
Million Policies are in force to- 
day in The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. There is 
i something beyond for the bene- 
ficiaries of these solid, liberal, 
easy-to-understand policies. 

Are you of the “nothing beyond”’ 
fraternity? Let us show you a 
simple way out of it. Write for 
information concerning policies. 
There is one to suit you. 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 
of New Jersey. 

JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE 

President Newark, N. J. 
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I shall be glad to receive free particulars 
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was not immediately communicated to the officers 
about him. They knew that the manufacture of 
shells is highly specialized work, and is confined to 
the great arsenals of the world. 

On inquiry it appeared that the only powder pro- 
curable in Kimberley was intended for blasting, and 
was, without special preparation, wholly unsuitable 
for artillery uses. Mr. Labram, however, refused to 
be deterred by such considerations. That afternoon 
he obtained a requisition from the military stores of 
such material as was likely to be of use in the experi- 
ment, and began work in the De Beers shops. His 
foundry may be said to have been the child of his 
own brain, for he was without even reliable hand- 
books to guide him. The most important part of 
shell manufacture is the fixing of a satisfactory fuse. 
Mr. Labram overcame this difficulty by invention. 
He designed a percussion fuse to be inserted in a hole 
drilled for its reception in the point of the shell. The 
fuse consisted of a brass body with a screw thread 
outside and a steel block, or plunger, working freely 
in an axial direction inside. The plunger, through 
which a small hole was bored, was pointed at the 
frontend. Ina recess in front, a percussion cap was 
held in position by a screwed plug. 

While the shell traveled forward, the plunger, 
being loose, remained at the back of the fuse. Ona 
sudden stoppage, however, it shot forward and struck 
the percussion cap. A spark then traveled along the 
hole and exploded the bursting charge of gunpowder 
contained in the body of the shell. To prevent the 
plunger from moving when the shell was handled, a 
light spiral spring was so placed as to require com- 
pression before the nipple could touch the cap. As 
an-extra precaution, safety wires were povided, 
which had to be broken before the plunger could 
move. The united strength of these safety attach- 
ments was not more than sufficient to prevent prema- 
ture explosion in case of accidental fall. 

In practise Mr. Labram’s astonishing invention 
proved entirely satisfactory. In an amazingly short 
time this man, who had scarcely seen a shell until a 
few days before, was supplying the artillery head- 
quarters with between sixty and seventy projectiles 
every twenty-four hours—shells, moreover, of a 
quality which the military authorities, after the ex- 
haustive test of over three months’ continual use, 
pronounced ‘‘extraordinarily good.” 


The Junior Senator from Massachusetts.— 
Senator Winthrop Murray Crane is characterized by 
a writer in The Saturday Evening Post as ‘‘the most 
remarkable mixer who has arrived in Washington in 


years.”” He is said to be one of the most genuinely 


popular men in the Senate, all because of this tactful 


” 


ability to ‘‘mix’’ and make friends. The writer 


elaborates his argument, and cites a few of the Sena- 
tor’s victories: 

The Senate is made up of fireworks and firemen 
and several sticks of punk. The fireworks send off 
the sparks. The firemen do the work and keep it 
going. Crane is in the firemen class, and will soon 
be one of the bosses. 

He has the keenest sense of humor, bubbles over 
with good nature, likes a joke and plays many a sly 
one, knows shams and punctures them on occasion, 
and works on the theory that the way to know men 
—even Senators—is to get acquainted with them. 





TEMAGAMI. 


Nimrod was a mighty hunter, but had he hunted in 
the,““Temagami” region he would have been a might. 
ier one. Nimrod hunted for glory, but Te amians 
hunt for game. Those Indians who made the first 
canoe of birch bark long ago, were our great benefac- 
tors. The children of these Indians know the canoe, 
and they know how touse it, and if you goto Tema- 
gami this summer they will — your Canoe in their 
own superb way. They willbe the Let of guides you 
ever had, and t 7 will take you through the rivers, 
lakes, forests an panting grounds their forefathers 
once Called home, they will tell you of the tricks and 
habits of the bears, beavers, moose, caribou and deer, 
Ah! the Indians know, for once they were mightier 
hunters than ancient Nimrod, Students who camp in 
summer along the Temagami lakes are able to do two 
years’ work in one, Business’ men who camp under 
the Temagami skies never stop at the hospital or go 
into bankruptcy. Easy of access by the Grand Trunk 
Railway System. For information address, FRANK 
P, Dwyer, E. P. A., G. T. R. S.,290 Broadway. 
New York, , 
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Our FREE BOOK tells how 
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f you have no camera, 
we can supply the best 
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profit. Our Photo Supply 
Catalogue—250 pages— 
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248 Washington Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 
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His colleague, Henry Cabot Lodge, has been a Sena- 


tor for thirteen years. Senator Nixon, of Nevada, 
came into the Senate at the same time Crane did. A 
{ few weeks ago Lodge was mourning to Crane because 
he could not find out how Nixon stood on the ques- 
tion of reporting out of committee the Philippine 
q 7 oa 8 : 4 — ~ ouniimenta 


tariff bill. Lodge is chairman of the Philippine com- 


ae i | é I 

mittee. i ie | x { ' Py Beer ¥ 

“He has only been here a year,’’ said Lodge, ‘‘and, | iy ‘ \ { 2 4 Pe 
ifs aa. | ' ‘ & } 


altho he is on my committee, I do not know him well 
enough to ask him such a question. We all have been 
trying to find out.” 

“Why,” said Crane, ‘‘T’ll find out.” - 

‘‘How?”’ asked Lodge, astonished at the newcomer. 

“T'll ask him,” said Crane. ‘I know him very 







well.” 
The task the experienced Lodge had been worry- 
ing about for two weeks occupied Crane for about 


two minutes. ‘‘Nixon,” he said, ‘‘how are you go- Si . ch ates =! : 

ing to vote on reporting out the Philippine tariff 99 

pill?” oe ‘«BRUSH” SHELLS FOR BIRD SHOOTING. 
| It was the most natural question in the world, both Winchester “ Brush” Shells help wonderfully to make big bags. They are 
to Nixon and from Crane. Nixon told without hesi- so loaded as to give an open and even pattern at ranges from 25 to 30 yards 

tating, and Lodge was amazed that a new Senator when used in choke bore guns, without loss of velocity, penetration or uni- 


could do a thing like that. formity. With these shells you can use your duck or trap gun for field shooting 


and make many kills which otherwise would be misses. They are loaded 
in “Leader” and “Repeater” grades and sold by reputable dealers every- 


; : A where. Ask for Winchester ‘‘Brush” Shells and accept no substitute. 
havn of May 24 contains the following tribute to the Winchester Shelis, Cartridges, and Guns Are Sold Evinywhere. 


personality of Henrik Ibsen, from the pen of the Da- WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., a Pe a NEW HAVEN, CT. 
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‘uspenders. 





Ibsen the Man.—The Copenhagen daily Kében- 








nish critic, Herman Bang, who probably knew the 





dramatist as intimately as it_was granted anybody to 
know him: Registered Trade Mark 


‘Pate destined me to follow the triumphant way 
of his works through foreign communities of men. 
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The coffee drinker seldom realizes that 
coffee contains the drug Caffein, a serious 
poison to the heart and nerves causing many 
other forms of disease noticeably dyspepsia. 

‘**T was a lover of coffee and used it for 
many years and did not realize the bad ef- 
fects I was suffering from its use. Never Soils or Spoils 
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with the troubles, too, and my case con- 
tinued to grow worse from year to year un- 
til it developed into chronic diarrhea, nausea 
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frequent, nausea and vomiting only came on | [ogas wont tree chewing he Whiteaen Oe ie 
at long intervals and I was soon a changed | for men and women, and everything Refer by permission to 
man, feeling much better from “‘ Saddle to Spur.” Address BISMARCK BANK, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

“Then I th Se cull d The Mehlbach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York AMERICAN NATIONAL Bank, Helena, Montana. 

nen hought I could stand coffee Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. <r 

again, but as soon as I tried it my old ae Ss 





troubles returned and I again turned to Gi od ‘bey 
Postum. Would you believe it, I did this ' 

three times before I had sense enough to 
quit coffee for good and keep on with the 


x BANK BY MAIL.—Absolutely safe. 4% compound interest is 4 more 
Postum ; the result is I am now a well man ¥ é 


than is paid by most banks. Money deposited with us doubles itself in 17% 





with no more headaches, sick stomach or : i . Site earns $40.40 - I _— $218.99 in 5 vas $485.94 in yd yoos 5 
vomiting and have already gained back to| fe with $1.00 or more. Money can be withdrawn at any dene upon proper notice. Certifi- 
a. Pog given by Postum Co., — of deposit issued for $500.00 or multiples. Full information and booklet ‘‘T ” sent 
attle Creek, Mich. Py, free upon request, 
Look in pkgs. for the famous little book Gm ote) wry ge 
; : ’ . COMMONWEALTH TRUS) 
, “The Road to Wellville.”’ 
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Professional cooks use 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
because no other season- 
ing has the same fine, 


e ’s Sons, 
rich flavor. “ony. 


STEAD) 


DRINK TEA~ AND YOUR SYSTEM WILL 
GRADUALLY BE POISONED BY TANNIC ACID<- 


eS 
£ COFFEE “Ss 


S 
DRINK COFFEE~ AND YOU WILL 
BECOME A NERVOUS WRECK~ 


COCOA 


DRINK COCOA 
FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCH 
AND SUPPER 
AND YOU WILL ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH~ 
COCOA IS A BUILDER OF STRENGTH & VITALITY. 
OF COURSE 
IT'S U 


IT IS THE PUREST & BEST. 











YOU WANT, 


ALL GROCERS. 














TREES ARE FAMOUS 

wherever planted; are planted 

everywhere trees are grown, Free 
Catalog of superb fruits—:Black Ben, 
King David, Delicious, etc.-Stark }ro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 





THE National News Weekly for 
Busy People and the Home.Clean, 


SD) es 
ws thy tniles orderly, reliable, inspiring; atime 
money-saver. On trial 13 


and 
wks. 15c; $1 yr. Samples free. Pathfinder, Wash., D. C. 


oATENTS that PROTECT: 
R.8.& A. B.LAGEY,Washington,D.C. Estab. 1869, 
THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 


and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 
BULLETIN Deir, Hays, Dept. Jd aie N.Y. 


CURIOSITIES °° “Sy"roaire Sains" 


‘*Innumerable good things relating to the legal 
profession. We know of no volume better adapted 
to amuse and edify both the lawyer and the lay- 
man.”"—Green Bag, Boston. 

8vo, Cloth, $3.00 
FUNK & WAGNALIS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK 





















And I know that in these days, when fame is patched 
together from newspaper clippings, the man who now 
is dead was among the half dozen or so who really 
were famous throughout the world. 

‘*However, let others dwell upon his fame; I shall 
speak of the man himself. 

‘‘As a man, Ibsen far surpassed his fame. He 
played his réle asa master. But behind the rdle, be- 
hind the mask, back of that which he represented, 
there we beheld a man who was true to his manhood. 
‘*He promised naught, but he performed. 

‘‘He called nobody friend, but he proved himself a 
friend to others. 

“‘He helped but rarely, but he helped where need 
Was urgent. 

“Tt has been said that his personality lacked 
warmth, but his hand-grasp bespoke compassion. 

“*In his heart’s inmost depths he entertained an un- 
bounded contempt for humanity; and in spite of his 
timidity he did not disguise this feeling. But his pity 
or compassion was greater still, He who suffered 
would find out, when the heaviness of his sorrow | 
weighted him down, that this lonely and icy man had 

a warm place for him in his heart. 

‘*He gave the world riches, and he himself remained 
the poorest among the poor. The focal point of the 
world’s honor, he was its most lonely figure. To-day 
the whole world pays tribute to the dramatist. My 
thoughts seek the man who purchased dearly what he 
scantily received. He attained a name in the world, 
but human happiness was denied him. 

‘*The master-builder is dead.’-—Translation made 
for Tue Literary DicEsT. 








MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


The Strenuous Life.— TEAcHER—‘‘How long 
had Washington been dead when Roosevelt was in- 
augurated?’’ 

ScHOLAR—‘‘I dunno, but it hasn’t been very dead 
since Teddy has been there!’’—Brooklyn Life. 


Worse than Chicago.—The ever-burning ques- 
tion, ‘‘What shall we do with our boys?’’ seems to 
be satisfactorily answered in the following advertise- 
ment, which appears in the window of a Farringdon 
Road butcher’s shop: ‘‘Wanted, a respectable boy 
for beef sausages.” —London Tribune. 





Only Part Way Gone.—There is a young French- 
man in the sophomore class at Harvard, sent thither 
by his father at the earnest desire of his wife, an 
American woman by birth. 
The Frenchman was once invited to a musical en- 
tertainment given by his classmates, where there 
were sung, in honor of the foreigner, a number of 
French songs, rendered in the best American French. 

‘*I say, old man,”’ observed one of the sophomores, 
after the entertainment, ‘‘I suppose those French 
songs made you feel a little homesick, eh?’’ 

‘*No,”’ responded the Frenchman, ‘‘only sick.””— 
Success. 


A Business Man.—Notary—'‘Sign your name 
here, Uncle Rastus.’”? Rastus—‘‘Ah doesn’t write 
me name, suh. Ah has no time fuh dem triflin’ de- 
tails o’ business. Ah allus dictate ma name, suh.”’ 
—Cleveland Leader. 


A Substitute.—‘‘Are you going to get the auto- 
mobile which the doctor ordered for your wife?’’ 
“‘Can’t afford it, but we have almost the real thing. 
She puts on a pair of gasolene-cleaned gloves, takes 
a long ride on the front seat of a trolley car, and 
walks back.” —Life. 


Something Wrong.— Mr. NEwLywep—"‘ Did you 
say this was pound cake, my dear?’’ 
Mrs. NEwLYwEeD—“‘ Yes, precious, and I made it 
myself.” 
Mr. NEw_ywep—“‘Are you quite sure you—er— 
pounded it enough?’’—Philadelphia Record. 
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Typewriter Exchange, 243 Broadway, New York (Estab. 1881). Abso- 
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Learn the Truth 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unha i- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court rec- 
ords to be ignorance of 
of self and sex ? —— 


] Lllustrated 
Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
—— a Father Should Have. 

nowledge a Father Should Impart to His 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should — 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

By William H. Walling, A.M.,M.D, ® 

Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Ulustrated, $2.00 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B, PHILADELPHIA 
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A Bad 


Complexion 


opted and rough skin, ate caused 
y indigestion, Charcoal is an active 
digestive. It stops fermentation, ab- 
sorbs all gases and clears up the com- 


plexion, Use 
MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


For 1Oc. in stamps, a full size 25c. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A.J. Ditman, 41 Astor House,N. Y. 








RELIEVED 


BUNIONS scacurrD 


Enlarged Joints Reduced and 
Toes Straightened by 

Achfeldt’s Patent) *‘ Perfection’’ Toe Spring 
Worn at night without inconvenience, with aux- 
iliary appliances for day use. Sent on approval, 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 

Use My Improved Instep Arch Supporter 
for “Flat Foot’’ and broken-down instep. Tell 
me your foot troubles. It will ease your mind 3 
I will ease your feet. Send outline of foot. Full 
particulars, and advice FREE, in plain sealed 


envelope. 
ACHFELDT’S UNIVERSAL FOOT POWDER 
A boon for tired, tender, perspiring, swollen, smarting feet. 
Deodorant; Antiseptic. Send for FREE sample. 
M, Achfeldt, Dept. C-A. 163 W. 23d St., New York, 


A Valuable New Medical Book 


PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF NERV- 
OUS DISORDERS, by Dr. Pau! Du Bois, Uni- 
versity of Berne ; translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
M.D., and William A. White, M.D. 
“‘T know of no single book so well adapted for the 
physician who would seek to know the practical 
applications and methods of psychology as that of 
Du Bois.”—Prof. E. Bleulen, of Zurich, in the Munchner 
Medizinische Wochenschrift. 
8vo, cloth, 471 pages, $3.00 net; by mail $3.15. FUNK 
& WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 


What Do You Mean? 


Is that question ever asked you when you speak 
or when you write? Here are two right-hand 
helps to the mastery of words. 


English Synonyms By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 
Antonyms pat g pe erga gone synonyms 
with shades of meaning care- 
and Prepositions fully discriminated. Nearly 
4,500 classified antonyms. Correct use of prepositions, 
hints and helps on the accurate use of words. ‘“‘ First 
satisfactory attempt in its field.”’-Citizen, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Connectives of By JamesC. Fernald, L.H.D. Just 
English Speech What you want to know about the 
x : . correct use of prepositions, con- 
junctions, relative pronouns and adverbs. ‘‘ Most 
valuable treatise of its kind in existence.’’—Commerci 
New York. Two books, 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net, each. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 


IF YOU ARE A WRITER 


We can aid you to find a market for anything you write 
MSS, SUCCESSFULLY PLACED, 
Criticised, Revised, Typewritten. 
References: Edwin Markham, Margaret E. Sangster 

and others. Established 1890. Send for leaflet L. 

















lutely Reliable Typewriters (all makes). Shipped subject to examina- UNITED LITERARY PRESS 123 5th AVE. 
tion, anywhere. Send for ‘Special Bargain List.” NEW YORE. 
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An Unfortanate Past.—'‘‘Why don’t you marry 
Mathilde? She loves you and would make you happy. 
What’s the trouble with her?”’ 

‘Her past.” : 

‘‘Her sacks And what fault do you find with 


” 
— length of it.”"—Translated from Le Rire for 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 
Foreign. 


—Twelve thousand churchmen from Lanca- 
June 5 London to protest against the Edu- 
cation bill. aoe ata. 
ice is given that the packinghouse disclo- 
agua in the United States will be brought up 
in the House of Commons. 


.—Three hundred and twenty-five British 
aya SPE on are mobilized for the maneuvers 
which are to test the plans for the defense of 

the British coasts and sea-borne commerce. 


Juse_10.—The reo anized Spanish Cabinet, with 
Senor Moret as Premier, is sworn in. 


dred and fifty Zulus are reported killed 
= ent with British Colonial troops. 


e 11.—It is estimated that half a million natives 
~ ‘attended the schools opened in the Philippines 
this week. f 
W. J. Bryan, in an interview in Berlin, pronoun- 

# Fg of his indorsement by Democtats 
in this country as ‘‘too sudden. 


June 12.—A remarkable tribute of affection is paid 
to Ellen Terry at the Drury Lane Theater in 
London, where many leading actors and act- 
resses take part in the jubilee performance. 


A dinner is given in London by Ambassador and 
Mrs. Reid in honor of Representative and Mrs. 
Longworth at which the King is present. 


une 13.—John Burns, Labor leader in Parliament, 
Jj ina ee in London attributes the abnormal 
infantile mortality in England to canned meats 
and intemperance among women. 
une 14.—Lady Mary Hamilton, reported the rich- 
J est woman in England, is married to the Mar- 
auis of Graham. 


Domestic. 


June 8.—Governor Warfield, of Maryland, appoints 
William Pinckney Whyte to succeed the late 
Senator Gorman in the United States Senate. 

The National League of Women’s Organizations 
adopt resolutions demanding Senator Smoot’s 
removal. 

The President sends to Congress further reports 
concerning the Chicago meat-packing industry. 


June 9.—F. D. Coburn, of Kansas, named to fill the 
vacancy caused by Senator Burton’s resigna- 
tion, declines the office, and Judge Benson, of 
Ottawa, Kan., is appointed in his place. 

Governor Guild, of Massachusetts, refuses to re- 
prieve Charles L.Tucker, convicted of the mur- 
der of Miss Page, even after lengthy petitions 
and many intervi2ws from prominent men. 

Senator Blackburn, of Kentucky, is elected mi- 
nority leader of the Senate. 


June_10.—President Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, makes another reply to questions 
propounded by the special investigating com- 
mittee. 

The new Christian-Science Cathedral is dedi- 
cated in Boston. 

In a baccalaureate sermon at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Chancellor Day denounces the ‘‘scandal- 
mongering tendency’’ of the times and the 
President's efforts to influence legislations. 

June_ 11.—Former Vice-Presidents Gillette and 
Granniss, of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 








any, ate indicted in New York on charges of 
orgery, and Gillette, in addition, on a charge 
of perjury. 
J. Edward Addicks, of Delaware, is defeated by 
Col. H. A. Du Pont in the contest for the va- 
cant seat in the United States Senate. 


The preliminary returns on the wheat acreage for 
1906 show an increase of two per cent. over 
that of 1905, according to the Daoeiteaeet of 
Agriculture in Washington. 


June 12.—Some of the big packing companies are 
found guilty, in the United States District 
Court, at Kansas City, of accepting concessions 
from the! Chicago, Burlington & Dokecy. Rail- 
toad Company. 


District Attorney Jerome promises further in- 
dictments of insurance officials. 


June 14.—President Roosevelt declares the Meat 
Inspection bill prepared by the House Corr- 


mittee on Agriculture, to be entirely inade- 
quate. 


Robert B. Roosevelt, uncle of the President, and 
formerly actively engaged in New York poli- 
tics, dies at his home in Sayville, L. I. 
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Ideal 
Engines 
un In Oil 


using their lubricants over and over. They are made for driv- 
ing dynamos and other high-speed machinery. They run 
almost without vibration. In fact, a silver dollar will stand 
upon the cylinder under high test. Just before you order a 


steam engine, suppose you drop a line to Springfield and we will send you the particulars. We 
make all sizes and several styles. Direct-connected, Simple, Tandem Compound, and so on, 
Ideal Agents in all principal cities in-the world. 


A. L. Ive & Sons, 824 Lincoln Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. 





















LITHIA WATER 


A Powerful Nerve Tonic and Restorative. 
Does it Contain Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda? 


Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL.D., .27sident American 
and of the Medical Society of Virginia; late President and Professor of Clinteat 
Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: “It has never failed me 
as a powerful NERVE TONIC when I have prescribeditassuch. I sometimes think 
it must contain Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. It acts as that compound 
does—as a tonic and alterative. I know from its constant. use, personally and 
in practice, that the resultsobtained are far beyond those which the analysis given 
would warrant.” 


Charles CG. Hill, M.D., Professor of Nervous and Mental Dis 


eases, Baltimore Medical College, ete.: 
“In many forms of Nervous Exhaustion, accompanying an excess of urates and 
peceptates, it is invaluable.”’ 


oluminous medical testimony mailed. For sale by the general drug and 
mineral water trade. 


Hotel at Springs Opens June 15th. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


HEADACHE « NEURALGIA | 


QUICKLY CONQUERED BY USING 
DR. WHITEHALL’S MEGRIMINE 


Write fora trial box—we send it without cost. Ifyou suffer from head- [ 
ache or neuralgia, Megrimine is a necessity—the most reliable remedy on 
the market. Cures any headache in thirty minutes. After onetrial you [5 
will never be without it. Twenty years of success places Megrimine at the 
head of all remedies for painful nervous troubles. Forsale by all druggists, 
or address 


The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 305 Main Street, South Bend, Ind. * 
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THE [ EXICOGRAPHERS 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


(se The Lexicographer does not answer any ques- 
tions sent anonymously. 


“E. A. D.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘‘(1) In speaking 
of a single parcel of property, which is proper, ‘The 
premises is sold,’ or ‘are sold.’ and why? (2) What 
is the correct pronunciation of the word ‘tele- 
phony’?”’ 

(1) ‘‘Premises’’ is a plural noun and takes the 
plural form are. The fact that an idea is singular 
has no bearing on grammatical form, grammar 
in large part having to do with arbitrary and 
illogical modifications of words by other words, 
of most of which, however, Engiish has happily rid 
itself The word premises, in order to avoid repeti- 
tion, is used in the body of legal deeds in referring 
to the opening portion of the document in which the 
property conveyed is described in detail, and is ac- 
cordingly equivalent to the foregoing or the before- 
mentioned. In popular usage, however, the term 
has been made to signify the thing or things de- 
scribed. It has, however, permanently acquired 
this sense. A somewhat similar process is now 
going on with the word proposition. 

(2) Tel’e-fo-ni or tel-ef’o-ni, the former preferred. 


**F. R.” and ‘‘C. D. V.,"" New York City.—‘‘ How 
is the word ‘lingerie’ pronounced?’’ 

Lan”zhree’. The first syllable, however, is a 
French nasal, which has no exact equivalent in Eng- 
lish—the sound which most closely approximates it 
is that given to the ‘'a”’ in can spoken through the 
nose. 

“J. S.," Washington, D. C.—‘‘In acknowledging 
the receipt of two letters written on different days 
of a given month, is it correct to use the word ‘in- 
stants,’ as in the sentence ‘I write to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letters of the 23d and 24th in- 
stants’?’ 


No. The word “‘instant’’ is an adjective, and 
therefore has no plural form. 


“‘T. H. S.,” Crawford, Neb.--‘‘I have been accus- 
tomed to.pronounce ‘Chopin’ sho’pahn, but the other 
day I met a friend who insisted that as it was a Polish 
name, the correct pronunciation was Ko’pin. Please 
tell me which is correct.” 

Chopin was a Pole, and his name was originally 
Szopin (pronounced Sho'peen). At the age of 22, 
however, he went to Paris, which he made his home 
until his death, 18 years after. The world in -eneral, 
therefore, knows him by the gallicized form of his 
name—Chopin. Your pronunciation is cerrect, ex- 
cept that what\ittle accent there is in a French word 
is placed on the final syllable. 


‘*O. B.,’’ Rochester, N. Y.—‘‘Please define the 
word ‘Limerick,’ referring to poetry or rhyme.” 

The typical Limerick is a form of nonsense verse 
consisting of five lines, the first, second, and fifth, and 
the third and fourth, rhyming. The typical verse is 
also indecent, and some frequently quoted ones, such 
as the well-known ‘‘Old Monk of Siberia, ’’ are modified 
versions. A Limerick, however, is not necessarily 
unseemly. The word is probably derived from an 
English custom among parties of young men, after a 
free circulation of the bottle, of composing such 
verses in turn, each effusion being followed by a cho- 
rus containing the words ‘* Will you come up to Lim- 
erick?’’ 


TARTARLITHINE 


For many years has been pre- 
scribed by our leading physicians. 
One writes: “I have used Tartar- 
lithine with more benefit than any 
other drug or combination of drugs 
that I have ever used.” 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary substances to dis- 
solve and remove the poison of rheumatism— 
uric acid. We want every sufferer to try it, and 
will senda sample package with our booklet on 
the cure of rheumatism free to every applicant. 





Free Sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Dept. K, 95 Fulton St., New York 


Sole Agents for the Tartarlithine Co. 































BOYS! 


seeeee 


FOR YOU 


That is the value of the GREAT PRIZE 
CONTEST which we have just started among 
the members of our force of young selling 
agents. 

We want more boys, everywhere, age 8 to 15 
years, and we will give them A LIBERAL 
CASH COMMISSION, and the finest line of 
PREMIUMS ever offered, besides the $25.00 
mentioned. 

BOYS STARTING NOW HAVE JUST AS 
Goop A CHANCE TO WIN THE MONEY 
AS THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN WITH US 
A LONG TIME. 


WRITE NOW 


for particulars. 


WE START YOU FREE, and by our new 
system of coaching, any boy can learn to sell 
the magazine, and make from $1.00 to $5.00 
A WEEK IN SPARE TIME. 


Address 


Boy Department, THE LITERARY DIGEST 


50 East 23d Street, New York City 
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TRILOGY OF PARIS LIFE 
By F. BERKELEY. SMIT 


HOW PARIS AMUSES ITSELF 


This jolly, handsome book is the very in 
of that spirit of amusement which reigns sue 
in the capital of the world’s fun. . 
‘* To go through its pages is like whirli i 
fiacre through the boulevards, beside the —— . i 
eect de ea pad at the nate panoramic effect of 
» mde y 7 
= a ag city in the world.”—Prof, Harry 
“*It makes no difference at what page it is o, 
there is much gait d mi i iti al re 
rend mach & ity and mirth in waiting.” ash. 


6 color plates, 16 full-page half-tone iuserts, 5 i 
text eewlags, 55 half-page and smaller text rayne 
the author and several French artists, includin SANCHA 
GALANIZ, CARDONA, SUNYER, MICHAEL, PERENET, and 
PEZILLA. 12mo, cloth. Handsome cover design. $1.59, 


THE REAL LATIN QUARTER 


Captivating and realistic glimpses of the inner. 
—_ _ = poy of = famous Bohemia 
of Paris — se students, models, balls 
studios, etc. — 

** Makes the Latin Quarter very real and still invests 
it with interest and charm.”—Frederick 
President National Academy of Design. Dictean, 

** A true picture of the Lati rti 
—Ernest Thompson i ores Thera 


Be. It is like a trip to Paris.’—Charles Dana Gib. 
me. 


About 100 original drawings and camera sn by 
the author, a water-color frontispiece by F. inson 
Smith, and two caricatures in color by the 

French caricaturist, Sancha. 12mo, cloth. $1.20. 


PARISIANS OUT OF DOORS 


In his delightfully off-hand informal style the 
author pictures every form of out-of-door amuse. 
ments in and about the capital of the world’s fun, 

Frederic Remington says: ‘‘ Smith’s delightful- 
ly sympathetic Paris [Parisians Out of Doors] would 
make a wooden Indian part with his cigars.” 

** Altogether delightful in its wanderi and its 
chattiness and its drawings.”—New York World, 

‘This volume comes like a fresh whiff from the 
boulevards of the gay city. There is a nectar in every 
— woe that exhilarates.”—World-News, Cleve- 














and. 

Oe 8 Avolume of unfailing interest. Its p as 
enlivening as French wine.”—Boston Advertiser, 
ora ——— he eat pou we the author 

a water-color frontisp y F. Hopkinsca Smith, 
12mo, cloth. $1.50, net. ae) 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 

















CHARMING GLIMPSES OF A FASCINATING LAND 


THINGS SEEN 
IN MOROCCO| 


By A. J. DAWSON 
Author of ‘‘ Daniel Whyte,” ‘* African Nights’ Enter- 
tainment,” ** Hidden Manna,” etc., etc. 
_ A bundle of fascinating sketches, stories, jottings, 
impressions, and tributes from Morocco. The author 
gombines intimate knowledge with the skill to impart 
and the imagination to vivify it. He reproduces the 
Oriental atmosphere admirably in this book. 


“His vivid and realistic aa rated of the Moor and 
his country can hardly fail to be largely read with profit 
and enlightenment by all who would know something 
of Morocco as it really is.’"—Daily Telegraph. 


8vo, cloth, ornamental cover, 17 full-page illustrations. 
$2.50 net. 


.s 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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=Try a cake of it.and be convinced.= 
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The Zinn Automatic Razor 


Will solve the shaving problem for you. It will do more. The ZINN will give 
you the best shave you ever had. It works clean, quick, and will prove absolutely 
satisfactory in every respect. With a ZINN AUTOMATIC you will require no 
experience. The razor is simple in construction, has only two pieces—no screws or 
parts, nothing to adjust—just insert the blade and shave. It adjusts itself automatic- 
ally. Shaves as close as you want it to and cannot even scratch the tenderest skin, 
A shave with the ZINN is as refreshing as a bath—no pulling—no burning. 


You get 24 of the keenest blades with this razor. These blades are 


always ready for use, require no stropping, and will last for a year or longer. 
The cost of new blades is $1.00 for a set of 24. 


We will convince you—make us prove all that we claim. Accept our thirty 
day trial proposition. We will send to you, postpaid, the complete ZINN outfit 
in a beautiful Morocco leather case, silk and doe-skin lined. You can use this 
razor every day for one month; then, should the ZINN not convince you that it is 
to your interest to retain the ‘razor, return same to us—you will have placed 
yourself under no obligation whatever. 


We are the oldest and best safety razor makers in the world—3o years in 
business. Ask your friends about us or refer to any mercantile agency. 


Cost of the ZINN complete is $5.00. Gentlemen without business rating 
are requested to forward check or money order to remain on deposit with us 
thirty days. 


The Gem Cutlery Company 


Makers of the celebrated ‘‘Gem’’ Safety Razor 


34 Reade Street New York 





